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REECE has not yet accepted the resolutions of Conference, 
and it is believed will not accept them. On the contrary, 
the Vienna Press affirms that she has circulated a memorandum, 
sharply protesting against the expulsion of the Greeks from Turkey 
as contrary to international law. Rumours of a coming invasion 
from ‘Thessaly increase, but meanwhile the ‘Turks have abandoned 
the blockade of Syra, and the impression gains ground in the 
Levant that severe pressure has been exercised upon ‘Turkey to 
compel moderation. The formal answer of the Greek Govern- 
ment is not expected in Paris before the 5th of February. Con- 
ference will talk over it for a week, a fortnight more will be 
required to ascertain the intentions of ‘Turkey, and then it will be 
March, and the Conference may rise, having effected exactly what 
it was intended to effect—nothing. 


The Clerical party in Spain have murdered the Civil Governor 
of Burgos. He had been ordered to make an inventory of the 
treasures in the Cathedral, which is very rich—the Bishopric 
costing more than the whole revenue of the province—and was 
proceeding to execute his orders when he was either stabbed, or 
throttled, or pressed to death on the threshold of the Cathedral. 
So terrible was the excitement produced by the event, that Burgos 
was declared in a state of siege, and the populace of Madrid 
attacked the Nuncio’s house, an act for which the Provisional 
Government had to apologize to the whole Diplomatic Body. 
That Government has also been strongly pressed to declare 
unlimited freedom of worship, but has declined,—very properly, 
supreme legislation of that kind belonging only to the Cortes, 
which meets within three weeks. The occurrence will greatly 
intensify the popular hatred against the priests, Spaniards detest- 
ing capital punishment for political offences. 


The Librarian of the India House has, we learn, made a most 
splendid * find.” He has discovered in a chest which had escaped 
attention nothing less than the library of Timour, collected by 
the Mogul in the course of his conquests. Among other treasures 
are documents of extraordinary value connected with the bio- 
graphy of Mohammed. ‘These facts are, we believe, fully ascer- 
tained ; but we have still to learn whether the chest was obtained 
in the first or the second seizure of Delhi, where it must, we 
imagine, have been religiously preserved by the heirs of the great 
Tartar. 

The Lord Mayor gave the decision of the Court in the case of 
** Overend, Gurney, and Co.” on Wednesday. All the defendants, 
John Henry Gurney, Henry Edmund Gurney, Mr. Robert Birk- 
beck, Mr. Harry George Gordon, Mr. Henry Ford Barclay, and 
Mr. William Rennie, were committed for trial on the charge of 
“intending to cheat and defraud” the shareholders in Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., Limited. ‘The decision was followed by vehement 
cheering in and outside the Court, by absolute denials of the 
charge from five of the defendants, and by a long, bold, and able 
defence from Mr. Rennie. We have stated elsewhere the question 
which seems to us at issue, and have only to add here that the trial 
has been removed by certiorari to the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
be tried before a special jury, no common jury being competent 
to deal with that bewildering mass of evidence and accounts, a 
mass which opens up all manner of side issues. 


On Saturday, Mr. Edward Watkin Edwards, official assignee 








that he was ever ‘disloyal ” to the house, declares that he was very 
reticent in his communications with Edwards, but asserts that 
Edwards “had become possessed of sufficient knowledge of the 
secrets of the house to haveforced us to put up our shutters within 24 
hours of his revelations, if he had chosen to make them,” And that 
he thought it quite right to ‘‘ soothe * him. ‘This was in 1804. Mr, 
Chapman clearly has a peculiar notion of loyalty to the House, or 
he would scarcely have made out of Court, and when quite at liberty 
to hold his tongue, an admission like that. 


Mr. Lowe made two speeches at a Liberal banquet at Gloucester 
on Wednesday. ‘The first we have analyzed elsewhere, the second, 
made when proposing **’The Liberal Party,” contained a scath- 
ing attack on Mr. Disraeli and the Tories. Mr. Disraeli, he 
said, has had the satisfaction “ of throwing aside every principle 
that he and his party have ever professed, of burning everything 
that they adored, and of adoring everything that they would have 
burnt, in order to prepare for him and them the most complete 
and calamitous defeat that any party ever sustained in this country 
—a defeat which, if I don’t mistake, is fatal not only to the 
immediate destinies, but to the future of his party.” ‘The Tories 
have three times come in in a minority, and have each time been 
lavish of the public money in jobs and contracts to purchase 
support, ‘ till they have come to look on office as so many shops 
in which they could sell their principles to the highest bidder.” 
The injury done to public morality by allowing ‘lories to come 
in far more than counterbalances any good that can be derived 
from passing the measures they have resisted. ‘Till the Tories 
recover from their ‘‘ profound demoralization,” no good English- 
man can wish to see them in power. What with one thing and 
another, Mr. Lowe will have a lively time of it next session. 


On the political bearing of the old bad news from New Zealand 
we have commented elsewhere. ‘The melancholy impression of the 
details of the massacre at Poverty Bay, and of the defeat of the 
settlers on the west coast, near Patea, has, however, beeu some- 
what alleviated by the news received this week by telegraph of 
the complete defeat of the fanatical Hau-Haus near Poverty Bay 
in two engagements with severe loss. The telegram is dated 
New Zealand, December 18, but the date of the engagements is 
not given. The message adds that a concentration of force on 
the west coast,—against Tito Kowaru, the Maori leader in the 
neighbourhood of Wanganui,—is to be the next move. 


The details of the massacre at Poverty Bay on November 10, 
—news of which was received here at the end of December,— 
show that not fifty fumiélies, but only fifty-five individuals in all, 
were either killed or severely wounded,—thirty-five English 
settlers and twenty friendly Maoris. The Hau-ILaus made a 
completely unexpected attack on the settlers of Poverty Bay be- 
fore dawn on the 10th, killing Messrs. Dedd and Peppard first, 
then Lieutenant Wilson and his family, then Major Biggs, his 
wife and child, Mr. and Mrs, Mann, and their child; and so 
forth. Had the settlers received any notice of the attack, and 
been able to unite and organize, they would probably have been 
too powerful for their opponents. As it was, even the women 
seem to have shown true British courage. Major Biggs en- 
treated his wife to fly, and she entreated her servant to fly,— 
as a boy on the premises who escaped into the bush and was 
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saved himself attests,—but the wife refused to leave the wounded 


husband, au:l the servant to leave her endangered mistress. ‘The 
massacre was simply a surprise, and would never have been 
attempted but for news, which must have crossed the island in 
two days, of the Maori suecess on the west coast, where Colonel 
Whitmore made a completely unsuccessful though very gallant 
attempt to storm a pah near Okutuku, on the 7th November, Tito 
Kowaru being in command of the rebellious Maoris. Colonel Whit- 





more’s furce retreated in good order behind entrenchments which he 
had wisely thrown up, but he was obliged to abandon the aggressiv: 
and to withdraw one or two military posts on the west coast in con- 
sequence of his defeat. The Maoris were evidently greatly elated 
by their success, and the fanatical party flared up in consequence. 


o 





A complimentary dinner was given at St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday to the Hon. W. Fitzherbert, the Colonial ‘Treasurer of 
the present Administration in New Zealand, in recognition of his 
recent services in consolidating the New Zealand Debt, and putting 
New Zealand finance on a better footing,—the purpose for which 
he was sent home by his colleagues. Lord Granville, our present 
Colonial Minister, took the chair. Much the best speech of the 
evening was Major Atkinson’s,;—who filled very ably the post of 
Defence Minister two years or so ago in New Zealand, and whose 
policy we suspect would have prevented this calamity had he never 
left office. He expressed his firm conviction that the colonists 
were quite strong enough, with common prudence, to protect 
themselves against the Maoris; ‘‘ and although of course it was a 
difficult matter fer a young and struggling colony, in debt and 
with a small population, to extricate itself from its present troubles, 
yet if the settlers were only true to themselves, as he believed they 
would be, they would come out of their fiery trial all the better 
and stronger for the ordeal they have undergone.” Mr. Fitz- 
herbert’s half-appeal for pecuniary help was evaded by Lord 
Granville, but we cannot help expressing our serious conviction, 
after many years of careful study of our relations with New 
Zealand, that we do owe that unfortunate colony some reparation 
for an imperial policy as meddling, bungling, and as adapted both 
to prolong the war and unfit the colonists for it, as any mother 
country ever ignorantly adopted. 


The Lord Chief Justice delivered judgment in the Queen’s 
Bench yesterday on the case of * Philips v. Eyre,” on the question 
whether the Jamaica Indemnity Act passed by the Jamaica Legis- 
lature protected Mr. Eyre from any penal consequences for what 
he had done illegally in Jamaica, and decided that it did, even 
though the indemnity was ex post fucto, and not given to Mr. 
Myre before he had committed the illegalities complained of. We 
understand that though the judgment was in favour of Mr. Eyre 
on this technical point, its tone was as condemnatory as ever of the 
illegality of his proceedings before the Indemnity Act had cancelled 
that illegality. 

Baron Martin has declared Mr. Ripley unseated at Bradford, 
—chiefly, we believe, for the systematic treating of which his agents 
were guilty, —160 public-houses were admitted to have been kept 
open by his Committee,—but without finding him guilty of any 
knowledge or consent. He is, of course, condemned to pay the 
costs of the petition. Mr. Justice Willes,—apparently not with- 
out hesitation,—has declared Mr. Onslow duly elected at Guild- 
ford; but has decided that there was fair ground for the petition, 
and that each side is to pay its own costs. 





At Bewdley, Mr. Justice Blackburn decided that Sir R. Glass 
must lose his seat for bribery, through agents over whom he had 
exercised no control. He decided that a man need not be paid to 
be an agent, and that the word ‘“ corruptly” in the statute meant 
doing anything which the Legislature intended to discountenance, 
and that any paid employment given to a voter rendered his vote 
void. He, moreover, declared that his report would render Mr. 
Pardoe and Mr. Burnish incapable of employment as election 
agents for the next seven years,—the first application of that part 
of the new statute. 

The controversy as to the legality of the ornate vestments in 
use,—the chasuble, &c.,—which the last judgment did not*settle is 
to be legally determined. The St. Alban’s judgment only laid down 
that, as to ornaments, none are lawful which were not sanctioned 
by the first Prayer-Book of Edward VL., but not that all are law- 
ful which were so sanctioned ; . since, according to many opinions, 
more recent enactments have limited the number of lawful orna- 


ments. ‘The Church Association has determined to bring a case 


before the Ecclesiastical Courts that will decide this matter, and 
they are said to be confident that the decision will be in favour of 
the Protestant and not of the Catholic usage. 





The monition resulting from the recent St. Alban’s judgment 
gmen 

has been served on the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. It admonishes 
hit not only to abstain from the elevating of the bread and wine 
the mixing of water with the wine, and the incensing, forbidden 
him already by the Dean of the Court of Arches, but from the 
use of candles on the communion-table during the celebration of 
the Eucharist, used for any other purpose than that of giving 
needful light, and from prostrating himself before the consecrated 
elements during the prayer of consecration. Last Sunday Mr, 
Mackonochie issued an address to his parishioners on the subject 
which is hot and angry, and not very sensible. Tle called the 
judgment an “ oppressive wrong,” though he did not doubt that 
those who did it were persons with strong prejudices, not much 
knowledge, and little love, who flattered themselves that they were 
asserting a great truth. ‘The judgment, he says, does not declare 
law, but “ overrides, on the showing of its own argument ” 
(where ?) ‘even statute law, in order to make a law against us, 
I say against us. No doubt, the judgment was meant by those 
who began the suit to be against our Blessed Lord, in that which 
is dearest to Him, the sacrament of His divine love ; but by the good 
providence of our God upon us, the counsel of Ahitophel has 
been turned to foolishness, and the blow has fallen upon us.” We 
confess this last sentence is unintelligible to us in every respect. 
Who was it that wished to injure Christ? And if they did, what 
providence has changed the direction of the blow from the head 
of the Church to the Ritualistic clergy? Mr. Mackonochie seems 
to us a little incoherent. 





Mr. Mackonochie will, however, obey the monition, and obey it 
without reservation, so long as the Church and State are connected. 
He has extinguished the altar lights during the communion service. 
He will stand throughout the consecration prayer. The church 
is to be censed on days when there is a high celebration, before 
each of the services, but there is to be no censing during the cele- 
bration. He adds that he has adopted an Eastern use of keeping 
seven lights always burning in the church; but as they will 
never be extinguished at all, they cannot be regarded as in any 
sense ceremonial, only parts of the permanent furniture of the 
church. Mr. Mackonochie has, we are happy to say, announced 
that forms, however graceful, are not of the essence of any act of 
worship. ‘If there be a priest, and bread, and wine, in a garret 
or cellar, there may be the blessed sacrament,”—with or without 
vestments, candles, incense, or any other ornament. ‘That is at 
least manly. What a pity Mr. Mackonochie cannot hold that if 
there be a man, without priesthood, without bread, and without 
wine, in a garret or cellar, there, too, may be the blessed 
sacrament ! 


Of Earl Russell’s third letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue we 
have spoken enough elsewhere except on one point. Lord Russell 
goes out of his way to denounce any notion of conceding to the 
Catholics of Ireland the denominational education, on condition 
of adequate inspection, which we concede already to the Catholics 
of England and to every Protestant sect. He says the denomina- 
tional system is desired by those who aim at the dissolution of 
the Union. What if it is? Were not Catholic emancipation, 
and the abolition of the Catholic oath, and disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Protestant Church desired by those who 
aimed then, and by many who aim still at the dissolution of 
the Union? If the new policy is not to be to treat 
Irish Catholics as we treat our own people, it is worthless. 
If it is, on what possible pretext can we refuse the Irish 
Catholics the same privileges, —as they think them, — which 
English Catholics and Dissenters claim to enjoy? Whig logic is 
not always of the best. 


The Socialists of Paris are playing into the hands of the Emperor 
Napoleon. ‘They are availing themselves of the privilege of public 
meeting to deliver the maddest speeches against property, marriage, 
religion, and all existing order. “ ‘There are 3,000,000 of us iu 
France,” says M. Bachelery,—who appears not to be well up iu 
statistics, —“* who possess property, and 37,000,000 who do not. 
The 37 are in the power of the 3, but we mean to place the 3 in the 
power of the 37.” ‘The fact is, that more than 25,000,000 of 
persons in France possess property, namely, the 5,000,000 of 
peasant proprietors, with their wives and children, who, be it 
remembered, are secured in their inheritance by law. Other 
speakers declare that wages must be suppressed, and that society 
must be regenerated by armed force, and placards calling the 
people to arms have been posted up in Paris. Some of these 
speeches may be made by agents of the police, but most of them 
appear sincere, and are rhetorical expressions of ideas held by 
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thousands of workmen in the great cities. It is fortunate for 
France that they are not held by the peasantry. 








Lord Sydney has addressed a circular to the lessees of all 
theatres under his jurisdiction, that is, of all theatres in London 
north of the Thames, stating that the dress of the dancers in bal- 
lets and of actresses in burlesques is ** becoming a public scandal,” 
and inviting their suggestions on reform. ‘They will probably 
reply that they await any orders his Lordship may give, he being 
just as absolute in the matter of skirts and calecons as over the 
words of the plays performed. A quiet kint from Mr. Dod that 
there absolutely must be a little more attention to decorum would 
have been twice as effective as this circular. Mr. Dod said in his 
evidence about the licensing of plays that he considered gauze 
quite within his province, and had occasionally given orders which 
were at once obeyed. 

Of the 39 Wranglers of this year, Trinity College has five, besides 
the Senior; this is a smaller number than usual. Its great rival, 
St. John’s, counts fourteen ; the highest being bracketed second 
with three others (an augury of an animated contest for the 
Smith's prizes). ‘The small colleges are fairly well represented. 
Emmanuel has four, Christ’s, Queen’s, Caius, Downing, King’s, 
and St. Catherine’s, two, and Pembroke, Clare, and Sidney 
Sussex, one each. Five names, Trinity Hall, Magdalene, Corpus 
Christi, Jesus, and Pembroke, do not appear. 


Mr. Numa Edward Hartog is Senior Wrangler of the year, but 
cannot receive his degree unless the University will dispense with 
the usual oath, he being a Jew, son, it is stated, of the Professor 
of French at the Jews’ College. This is the first time the honour 
has been carried off by one of his race, and the incident will give 
Mr. Coleridge a new illustration, specially valuable because even 
the fanatical section of the public does not wish to exclude Jews 
from the University. It is Catholics they dread. 





The Liberals at Manchester have tried the experiment of a 
voluntary ballot to determine the next choice of a candidate, in 
case it should appear that Mr. Birley (the Conservative) is dis- 
qualified by his contract from sitting in Parliament. The Liberal 
ballot was to determine the relative popularity of Mr. Milner Gibson 
and the late Mr. Ernest Jones, ex-Chartist and keen Radical, and 
the decision was in favour of the latter by a majority of something 
not much short of two to one,—7,212 to 4,133. Mr. Jones got 
almost all the working-class votes, and Mr. Gibson apparently 
almost all the mercantile and middle-class votes. ‘The number of 
Liberal voters entitled to vote was 17,470, of whom 11,415 appear 
to have balloted. The process was this: a voter goes to the 
polling-place of his own ward, taking his ticket of registration 
with him, presents it to the deputy returning officer, who gives 
him in its place a coloured envelope and a voting-card with 
*‘Ernest Jones” printed in green ink, and “'T. Milner Gibson ” 
printed in red ink upon it. He is asked if he can read, and if not, 
told he must strike out the name he wants to vote against before de- 
positing the ticket; the green name if he objects to Mr. Jones, 
the red name if he objects to Mr. Milner Gibson. He then goes 
into the ballot-room, strikes out one name at a desk so placed that 
no one ean see which, puts the card into the envelope, and deposits 
it in the balloting-box. 

The result of this process was an election of perfect quiet, and, 
it is said, of very little secresy ; very many of the voters loudly 
mentioning their man before voting for him. Whether the quiet 
would be as complete at a real election, not a test ballot, is, we 
fancy, doubtful. But if it would, surely this part of the advan- 
tage might be secured by balloting after this fashion, but with 
the name of the elector attached, so that it could be printed and 
verified afterwards, but not known at the time for which party it 


Was given. 





Mr. Ernest Jones, the successful candidate at this test ballot, 
died, by a sad irony of fortune, within three days of his success, — 
namely, at 1 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon. It seems that he had 
felt himself in a feeble state of health, and had told his friends that 
if he was to get into the House of Commons, “ he could not afford 
to wait very long; what little work there was in him must be 
taken out speedily, or it would soon be lost altogether.” He 
caught cold early last week, aggravated it on the Wednesday by 
addressing an evening meeting of his supporters, and going home 
in a cab with the window open, it turned to inflammation on the 
lungs and pleurisy, and of this he died. He was, as every one 
knows, the most sincere of extreme men. At the age of 11, in 
1830, he disappeared from his home in Holstein, and was found 
trudging across the country “to help the Poles.” In 1845 he 





joined the Chartists, and was imprisoned for two years in 1848-9. 
He rejected the offer of a large property, to which the condition 
was attached that he should retire from political life. ‘To the last 
he devoted all his resources to spreading his political convictions. 
Ile was only 50 when he died. Mr. Jones was something of a 
poet,—of the excited and rhetorical kind; but a genuine kind, 
such as it was. He was one of the few men who would have 
identified himself yet more completely with the working-class 
than even one of their own number, and would yet not have been 
exposed to any of their disadvantages in Parliament. As it is, 
the Radicals of Manchester must choose again. 





There appears to be some need for an Exchange and Mart in 
America, which, if it should be started, would astonish European 
readers by the new light it would throw on the equation of Trans- 
atlantic values. ‘Thus, we take the following advertisement from 
an American paper :— 


HAVE a farm of 160 acres, 30 acres under fence, with cabin, 
crib, and stable on it, All of the land is as rich as the best river bottom, 
well adapted to corn and cottou, 16 miles from White River, which is navigable for 
large-sized boats all the year, I will give this farm for a good portable engine and 
boiler of 16-horse power or more. No difference if the engine be second-hand if 


good. 
Address, JAS, H. MILLS, Aberdeen, Monroe co., Arkansas. 


—whence it appears that in Arkansas ten acres of good rich river- 
bottom cotton land, within sixteen miles of a navigable river, are 
worth only just a single horse-power in steam. What a humiliat- 
ing comparison for mother earth, to need ten acres of surface in 
order to create as much in the same time as the steam in a moderate- 
sized boiler fitted with a moving apparatus! Or is it that the 
anarchy in Arkansas is so great as to compel terrible sacrifices for 
the sake of exchanging immovable property at any cost for 
movable ? 


We regret to observe the announcement of the death of a very 
promising young actress, Miss Nelly Moore, who, at one time 
added greatly to the effect of Mr. Sothern’s art,—if we remember 
rightly, in David Garrick, The English Stage is bare enough 
just now of genius, and can ill afford to lose even the promise 
of it. 


Mr. Goschen has had his first fight with a Board of Guardians, 
and comes out a winner. The Holborn Board were ordered, like 
all others, to provide a separate infirmary for the sick; and, not 
liking to join themselves with other parishes to form a “ sick 
asylum district,” agreed to build on expensive land near the work- 
house. To this the Poor Law Board first agreed, and then, discover- 
ing that an infirmary for 160 beds would cost £25,000, while 600 
beds ought to cost about £15,000, ordered the guardians to form a 
distinct asylum. ‘The guardians still resist, declaring that the 
Act was passed under ‘‘a wave of panic,” that their present 
accommodation will do, and at all events that they want to be 
separate. In a very courteous and exhaustive letter, which 
answers every point raised, Mr. Goschen tells them that it is not 
their province to discuss laws, but to obey them. That is the 
notion, that the law shall be enforced as a living thing, which 
has so long been wanting at the Board. 


‘The Stock markets generally have been favourably affected by 
the abundance of money, and the further postponement of the 
Eastern question. Consols at one time touched 933, but the closing 
quotation yesterday was 933, to which the price declined in some 
considerable realizations. Foreign bonds have been buoyant, and 
the general tendency of prices has been upwards. In British 
Railway shares a large business has been concluded, and the 
improvement in values on the week is somewhat considerable. 
The prospectus has been issued of the British-Indian Submarine 
Telegraph Company, the object of which is to lay a cable direct 
from Suez to Bombay, and the prospectus of a competing line may 
be expected in a day or two. The Money Market has been 
extremely easy at 2}, § per cent. for good short paper. ‘The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now £18,826,097. 


Yesterday and on Friday woek the leading Foroign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 


Jan, 22.) Jan, 29, Jan. 22.' Jan. 29, 





Brazilian, 1865.......0000 | 80 804 Russian (Anglo-Dutch)} 912 | 913 
Egyptian, 1864........0066 88} 872 Spanish, 1867 ............ | 31} 
Italian, 1861.......ccccs00 534 54} Turkish, 1858 ............ 633 | (O44 
eee 153 15} o BUOD  ccenmivens 63 | G44 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Jan, 22, Jan. 29. Jan. 22. Jan. 29, 


Great Eastern.......00.++ 42 425 |Lon,,Chatham,&Dover| 17} 174 
Great Northern ......... 107} 108$ | Metropolitan ........04+. 1074 1094 
Great Western ......... 50 a eee 115 117} 
Lancashire Yorkshire} 130 1304 | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 1034 105 
London & Brighton ... 52 53h Do. York... yay of 
South-Eastern,,...e..) 81g 833 








Lon. & North-Western] 115] 115} 
Lon. & South-Western 3 
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MR. LOWE AT GLOUCESTER. 


cai, 
marred by that misdirection of power, would not bring hi 
prosperity. A Treasury may collect sixty millions and coke 
spend thirty, and yet be crushing the nation through its 
methods of filling its coffers. That was the case in the 


Had that 


: oe Ministry seem to have deputed Mr. Lowe to do the | United States, while the internal taxes,—the wonderful effort 


speechifying for the remainder of the Recess, and there to tax every process of manufacture,—lasted. 


is doubt as to the wisdom of the choice. It is true, Mr. Lowe, | attempt been continued, the American Treasury would have 
sitting as he does for a University, has not had the work to | had a surplus of twenty-five millions, and all industry except 
do with his tongue which has fallen to Mr. Bright, Mr. Card- | the ploughman’s would gradually have decayed. The truth r 
well, Mr. Austin Bruce, and, above all, to Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe wishes to say that he is a “safe’’ financier, not a 


may reasonably be presumed to come on the ground with an 


wild innovator, still less a dreamer of dreams; and he has 


untired mind. It is true, also, that no man speaks better | probably reason to say it, for while no one suspects him of 


when in any way interested, or can amuse his audience more 
thoroughly when he cares very little about the matter. But 
his speeches as exponent of Ministerial ideas somehow leave a 
dreary impression on the mind, as if they, as well as he, were 
saturated with the old form of Radicalism, with the ideas of 
the men who at heart thought the State a collection of in- 
dividuals, government a necessary evil, and the end of legisla- 
tion the protection of the people from external violence. Very 
clear and amusing, and on some points satisfactory, was Mr. 
Lowe at Gloucester; but through the first speech ran a vein of 
protest against everything that anybody has ever proposed 
to do beyond what officials call ~‘ administrative’ work. He 
is as determined as his colleagues, we dare say, to secure 
“‘justice to Ireland;” but then “it is not to be sought in 
overthrowing the social structure of the country,” or in “ the 
raising of one class at the expense of another,” but 
only in religious equality. Well, religious equality is 
a good thing, and overthrowing social structures is revolu- 
tionary work, and raising classes at the expense of 
other classes is very shocking to people at the top; but 
is not the latent meaning of all this that Mr. Lowe dislikes 
all plans for securing tenant-right, and is wedded to the 
aristocratic system of government which, whatever its merits 
elsewhere—and among Englishmen it has merits—is palpably 
unsuited to Ireland? It has had fair play there for 300 
years, and no Irishman believes in the justice of the Bench 
which condemns him. He may be a suspicious fool for 
doubting it, but the system which in centuries has not 
eradicated that form of folly in Ireland, and has eradicated it 
in England, is primd facie at all events better suited to 
England than Ireland. The impression,—erroneous, we believe, 
—which Mr. Lowe’s speech leaves is that the Ministry does not 
think so, but intends to treat the English system in Ireland as 
one at all events beyond their power of reform. Mr. Lowe 
is devoted to peace—we do not mean that he would not fight 
if he saw reason, for he would like a hawk,—and we all want 
peace; but we can have peace without refusing to show 
sympathy for the right, or calling a regard for Greece and 
Italy “ schoolboy recollections and prejudices derived from a 
state of things which existed thousands of years ago.” Things 
are not false because we learnt them as schoolboys, and the 
study of the state of things several thousand years ago, the 
very careful and loving study, is just what has produced Mr. 
Lowe. If there is one point in this Greek matter worth 
ascertaining, it is whether the inherent power of the Greek 
gives promise for the future, and to study his past is, 
therefore, no more foolish than it is to study Mr. Lowe’s past, 
to ascertain whether he will be a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Does Mr. Lowe imagine that race is nothing, 
that Germany, for example, could have produced him? Of 
course not, he is a scholar; but he wants to say that he 
approves non-interference for Greece, and silence when non- 
interference is resolyed:on, and he cannot express that wise 
approval with satisfaction to himself unless he expresses also 
contempt for somebody. So the Philhellenes catch it, and the 
world is left to think that England is as selfish and unsympa- 
thetic as usual. He says we must leave nations free to judge 
for themselves what they think best. That is quite true; but 
there are methods and methods, and the conquest of Greece by 
Turkey does not seem the easiest method of leaving Greece free 
to judge for herself what suits her best. 








that marvellous power of financial imagination which is the 
secret of Mr. Gladstone’s strength as an economist, he is stil] 
a mathematician by temperament as well as study, and quite 
free from any trace of sentimentality. But, of course, Mr. Lowe 
wishes to say thisas disagreeably ashe can, to hurt somebody even 
when promising economy, and so he has his dig at the theorists, 
who are always crying out to be taxed. He is asked, he says, 
to put stamps on photographs and lucifer-match boxes and 
pianos, and he is not going to do any of those things, Very 
good, nobody wants him to tax anything he can help; but 
these theorists are not crying out to be taxed, but asking him 
to tax some superfluity in order to release some necessity, to 
put the burden on the shoulder instead of on the hip. Why is 
that request silly? We should have thought, certainly most 
economists think, that the incidence of taxation is as impor- 
tant as its amount; that if a penny tax on photographs or 
lucifers enabled us to remove the shilling duty on corn, that 
change would be a direct cause of increase to the national 
wealth. Mr. Lowe is not one of the people who think it no 
matter how the people pay, or forget that one tax may only 
limit a wasteful expenditure while another crushes an industry ; 
that £800,000 levied, say, by reducing the limit of receipt 
stamps from £2 to £1, would merely cost the country £800,000; 
while the same sum levied on corn costs not only £800,000, 
but all the profit England might derive from becoming the corn 
depot of the world. ‘‘ Highly refined and complicated financial 
operations”’ avail very little, says Mr. Lowe, and citizens of Bris- 
tol, who are every hour working “ highly refined and compli- 
eated financial operations”’ to prevent loss by exchange, cheered 
him as if they were quite impressed ; but an operation like that 
effected by Mr. Gladstone in 1866 was highly refined and com- 
plicated, and did not deserve such an open expression of con- 
tempt. “ But,” says Mr. Lowe, though I despise complication, 
I will endeavour to keep the public expenditure within those 
bounds which are the legitimate objects of Government.” “A 
tendency is growing up in the country to make the Govern- 
ment do everything. If there is an enterprise to be per- 
formed the benefit of which is for some local community, the 
first thing is to come to the Government for a guarantee, and, 
if they can’t get a guarantee, for a grant pound for pound for 
what they will subscribe. I strongly disapprove this proceed- 
ing. I think it is not just to the general taxpayer, and I 
sincerely hope it may be in my power to restrict the province 
of the Government to what I conceive to be its legitimate 
duties, and to prevent it from embarking in all enterprises for 
which any person thinks fit to invoke its aid.” That looks very 
wise, but it means that Mr. Lowe will resist @ priori and 
without inquiry projects so promising as the purchase of the 
telegraphs, and experiments so deeply needed as the purchase of 
some one railway system. He is all for confining himself te the 
‘legitimate function” of Government, and therefore will nct 
even make an effort to reduce the total expense of English com- 
munications more than one-half, a gain to the nation which, as 
we see from the Belgian returns, would be the almost immediate 
result of the management of the Railways by the State. Mr. 
Lowe, in the pre-Macadamite days, would have refused a few 
thousand pounds to enable that worthy Scotchman to quin- 
tuple the internal trade of Great Britain, and have been as 
horrified as was Mr. M‘Culloch at the waste of Treasury means 
involved in the attempt to carry letters for a uniform penny. 
He will not condescend to discuss whether a Thames Embank- 


The same spirit displays itself even in the part of Mr. | ment does or does not interest every citizen in the United 
Lowe’s speech devoted to finance. The apophthegm that | Kingdom as an improvement in the machinery of the Impe- 


there is only one secret to ensure prosperity, and that is “ to 
spend much less than you receive,’’ sounds, when one hears it 
first, literally true ; and we do not wonder that the well-fed 
and well-wined audience cheered it heartily, but when ex- 
amined it is almost nonsensical. The secret of prosperity is 
not economy, though economy is wise, but the right direction 
of power. Mr. Lowe might turn navvy to-morrow, earn 


a shilling a day, and save sixpence; but that economy, if, expenses of the prison and the executioner! Mr. 





rial Clearing-House, but simply refuses to do anything 
for any “local” object. All this seems to have struck 
the good people of Gloucester as very admirable; but 
how does it differ from the obsolete form of Radi- 
ealism which held the State to be a dangerous power 
only tolerable when inactive, or from that older form 


of Toryism which refuses to do anything at all except pay the 
Lowe's 
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theory carried to its logical conclusion would prohibit a 
national vote for national education, and we are not quite sure 
that he would shrink from that extreme result. The essential 
dogma of the true Radical, that the strength of the community 
may often be beneficially employed to aid the weakness of the 
individual, is as foreign to Mr. Lowe’s mind as the dogma of 
the Real Presence—appears to be, in fact, almost unintelligible 
to him. It is nevertheless the cardinal belief of one-half of 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers, and the only justification of many 
of his own reforms—State Savings’ Banks, for example—and 
we cannot but regret that the earliest exponent of the ideas 
of the new Cabinet should be its bitteresi foe. 





OVEREND, GURNEY, AND CO. 


E do not wonder, either at the deep pity felt by some 

men for the defendants in this trial, or at the roar of 
applause with which the news of their committal was re- 
ceived. It is hard, while human nature remains as it is, not 
to feel for men who, having risen so high, have fallen so far ; 
and as hard not to enter into the satisfaction of the crowd on 
hearing that the law was strong enough to compel inquiry 
into the causes of the greatest commercial ruin wrought in 
our days, to demand proof that this ruin was not due to 
fraudulent design. That is the effect of the committal, and 
we cannot, we confess, see how just and shrewd magistrates 
could come, on the evidence before them, to any other deci- 
sion. Of course, any definite opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of any of the accused would still be grossly premature. 
Not one witness has been examined on behalf of the de- 
fendants, their case has never even been thoroughly examined ; 
Mr. Rennie’s defence, for example, being indefinitely better 
than that put forward by Serjeant Ballantine; and some 
parts of the story are still involved in almost unintelligible 
obscurity. Still the facts as presented in Court were of the 
kind which renders legal examination imperative. As we 
read the evidence, which is throughout only prosecutors’ 
evidence, Overend, Gurney, and Co. were, up to 18538, or 
thereabouts, doing an enormous business in discounts, turning 
over £76,000,000 a year, and earning from £180,000 to 
£250,000 or so of profit. Either because this profit had 
begun to decline, or from greed, or from ill-advice, they were 
induced to add to their proper business enormous “ financing ”’ 
operations, advances to contractors, to ironworks, to steam 
companies, to all manner of “dangerous” speculations, 
which they were often compelled to carry on for themselves. 
They seem, indeed, to ordinary men to have pitched money 
into the sea, advancing colossal sums to wretched concerns 
engaged in businesses of which the firm, as a whole, knew and 
could know nothing whatever. The Milwall Iron Company 
got half a million, the Atlantic and Royal Mail Company three 
quarters of a million, the Greek and Oriental Steam Company 
£144,000, It was ask and have for some time, the firm rely- 
ing apparently on a Mr. Edwards, an official assignee, who by 
his own account can remember nothing except that he took 
douceurs pretty much all round, and finished by demanding 
£20,000 from them, which he received. He seems to have 
advised on loans on their behalf for enormous pay, and to 
have taken money from the loanees at one and the same time. 
Whether through his conduct or other causes, the great firm 
found itself, as it affirms, embarrassed by a rash “ lock-up,” or, 
as its accusers affirm, hopelessly insolvent. It had, at all 
events, liabilities variously estimated at from £3,000,000 to 
£4,000,000, deposits were being withdrawn rapidly, and a 
tremendous crash began to seem inevitable. 

The clear duty of the partners in the firm at this moment 
was to have met that crash, surrendered their great properties, 
and arranged matters with their creditors. Had they done this, 
men would, indeed, have wondered at the astounding folly of men 
so experienced in business throwing away their money in such 
speculations; but their names would have been unstained, and 
capital would have been forthcoming to enable them to regain 
a position, Instead of this, they—moved, perhaps, in some 
degree by genuine consideration for their own depositors, 
whom, be it remembered, they saved from loss—resolved to sell 
their business to a Company, which should bring in a new 
capital of £5,000,000. They did so sell it, and it is here 
that the question of their intent begins. It is certain that if 
they had published to the world the precise facts of their 
position they would never have got a penny. This they 
themselves probably do not question, certainly their counsel 
did not; but they contend that their estates were so large, 
their credit or good-will so valuable, and their legitimate busi- 





ness so immensely profitable, that it was still reasonable to 
think that all losses might be met and the new Company still 
flourish. A deed was, therefore, drawn up, under which the old 
firm were to pay or guarantee all liabilities outstanding, and the 
new Company, as we understand the evidence,—which as yet 
is prosecutors’ evidence,—were to carry on the legitimate 
discount business. The distinction between the two is thus 
drawn in a letter from Mr. John Henry Gurney to Mr. Rennie, 
on July 5, 1865. “During the four succeeding years [after 
1860] we made no divisions of profits, having reserved the 
entire earnings of the business during those years against 
losses which ensued from various transactions by way of 
investment, loan, or discount, which were entirely extraneous 
to the legitimate concern of our business, but upon which 
we unadvisedly entered. These transactions were connected 
with various advances made to companies and firms engaged 
in the shipping, shipbuilding, and timber trades. They also 
comprised loans made to railway contractors, as well as 
advances to a late West Indian firm, against bills drawn in 
connection with their colonial estates. Excluding for the 
present calculation the losses sustained from exceptional 
transactions of this character, and from business apart from 
the legitimate discount business of our firm, we consider that” — 
&e, This arrangement under the first deed would have probably 
resulted as affairs went in the bankruptcy of the old partners, 
but not necessarily in the bankruptcy of the new, and had 
this arrangement been carried out, no objection could have 
been raised except as to the moral wrong of taking share- 
holders’ money without informing them of the whole truth. 
But the arrangement, according to the prosecutors, was not 
carried out. Instead of it, a second deed was prepared, 
by which, as the prosecutors allege, the liabilities of the 
old Company were transferred to the new, and the guarantee 
for their payment became, in fact, a debt from the old part- 
ners. This transfer involved the new Company in the old 
liabilities ; they lost, it is said, £1,400,000 in eight months ; 
the securities proved worse than they expected, some of the 
doubtful debts were utterly bad debts, and the total result was 
a deficit of three millions, which the unfortunate shareholders, 
who thought they were buying a discount business, with a 
completely protected ‘‘lock-up,” have had to pay. The 
grand point, therefore, for inquiry is whether the second 
deed could have been honestly prepared, could have been in- 
tended for any purpose except to relieve the old firm at the 
expense of the shareholders in the new. Mr. Rennie, in 
his extraordinarily able defence, denies point-blank that 
the second deed, which was drawn by the same con- 
veyancer as the first, differed in any essential from the 
first, that the bad debts were ever calculated, except at a 
minute price; and that the “excepted accounts”’ were ever 
placed in the books of the new firm, and attributes the whole 
loss to the withdrawals caused by the panic which followed 
the sale of the partners’ private estates. If he can prove 
that, the position of all concerned will doubtless be im- 
mensely improved, but it is this very point which so 
urgently demands the investigation now ordered. The pro- 
secutors’ suggestion is, that while one deed of association, the 
only one seen by shareholders, left the new Company with 
no liabilities other than those they might incur, the new deed, 
which was secret, put the liabilities of the old firm on them 
secured only by the Gurneys’ guarantee. _ And this allegation 
is supported by the fact that the new shareholders lost three 
nillions, which they could hardly have done had that business 
been ordinary discount. There is not a doubt that the capital 
of the new Company was subscribed under an impression that 
it was to be used in discount business, not in paying Overend 
Gurneys’ old debts. There is not a doubt that some of it was 
used to pay them, and the point is, whether that false impression 
was not designedly raised to benefit the Gurneys. That is a 
point for a jury, upon which no one can have a right to an 
opinion until the witnesses for the defence have been heard, 
and every kind of document connected with the case has 
been published ; and the magistrates, in sending it before a 
jury, seem to us to have done the only thing that on the 
prima facie case produced they could do. To say, as some 
journals are saying, that defendants are innocent, or as many 
private people are saying, that they are guilty, is equally 
wrong and absurd. Defendants’ witnesses have not yet been 
heard, and till they have been, the only just judgment is, that 
there is a sufficient primd fucie case to go toa jury. That is 
the magistrates’ decision. 
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THE WHIG CREED. 


HE English public is apt to be a little too jealous of the 
dignity of its statesmen. When everybody who has | 
studied Irish polities at all is pouring out his ideas on the | 
impending changes, Lord Russell, who has declined the prac- 
tical responsibilities of office, is violently upbraided on all | 
sides for contributing his quotum to the public opinion now | 
in process of crystallization, because people choose to assume | 
that a statesman who has so often spoken as the leader of a) 
great party should not condescend to become a mere pam- 
phleteer. Surely that is Lord Russell’s business, rather than 
ours? If he thinks a small service better than none, now | 
that he can no longer undertake a greater service, the English | 
public should feel obliged to him for thinking so little of his 
dignity and so much of the cause which he has at heart. 
Lord Derby may very likely again accuse his ancient rival of | 
the restless desire to meddle in all public affairs; but we do | 
not think that a statesman is the less noble for keenly thirst- 
ing after the old interests after he has ceased to feel equal 
to the old burdens. We do not, it is true, find much that | 
is novel or striking in Lord Russell’s third letter to Mr. | 
Chichester Fortescue, but we do not admire the old champion | 
of justice to the people the less for his intolerance of pas: | 
sivity in the great battle of opinion now waging in the country. 
There is something gained for the earnestness of the struggle | 
in the mere evidence that an emeritus statesman of the first | 
rank cannot help brooding over the question that agitates the | 
country, and brooding with an intensity which at least per- | 
suades himself that he can contribute something material to | 
the formation of a true opinion. We cannot join them in the | 
harsh criticism which Lord Russell's pamphlet has received | 
from Liberals and Tories alike. It is true, as it seems to us, | 
that he contributes little more than a certain addition of | 
moral impulse to the just solution of the Irish problem ; that | 
his particular recommendation of an equal grant in aid to the | 
three principal Irish religions,—Episcopal Protestant, Roman | 
Catholic, and Presbyterian,—is specially unfortunate, as not | 
only obsolete, but entirely failing to realize that abstract jus- | 
tice which is the most essential condition of a true solution ; | 
since, if concurrent endowment were still a possible and tenable 
policy at all, it should be endowment in proportion to the needs, | 
and therefore the numbers of the poorest class belonging to 
the three different religions ; and finally, that his proposals on | 
the land question are very shadowy. Still it is something to 
know that Lord Russell feels so strongly about the Irish ques- | 
tion, that he is eager to fight even as a pamphleteer on the Libe- | 
ral side. We may, perhaps, say, to borrow something of Lord 
Russell’s somewhat antiquated historical style, that as it was 
a good omen for Athens when it showed the vigour to repel 
the attack of the Corinthians by an improvized army of old 
men left at home because they were too aged for warfare,—an 
army which took the field at’ a few hours’ notice under the | 
command of Myronides, so it is a good omen for the Liberal 
party now, that its most aged statesman can show himself at | 
least far more than equal to the defeat of the enemy, though 
not, perhaps, the safest counseller of its chosen leaders. 
We confess, however, that our own interest in Lord Russell’s | 


pamphlet is due more to the characteristic fashion in which | 
the old Whig leader treats moral feelings, religious creeds, | 
and Christian Churches, than to any special political recom- 
mendations it contains. The Pall Mall remarks on the oddity 
of the “Mr.” which Lord Russell prefixes to the names of | 
Somers, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Grey, and Canning, while he 
speaks of Hallam, Crabbe, and Southey without that 
formal appendage. It is to our ears the key to the 
Whig posture of mind, which always assumes a_ real 
reverence when it approaches any of the great eras of the 
guiding and planting of the gospel of the Constitution,—of 
which the old covenant was inaugurated by Somers, and the 
new by Fox,—a reverence in comparison to which its attitude 
towards churches and religious creeds is mere easy familiarity 
and patronizing friendship. The awe with which Lord Russell 
quotes Somers, Burke, and Fox, anxiously quoting the very 
texts, and expounding them much as a strict Evangelical will 
expound the Bible at family prayers, is in quite a curious | 
contrast to the easy generalizations with which he sweeps over 
the Christian world, commending all the sects and churches 
for their substantial piety,—describing the adoration of the’ 
mass at St. Peter’s. and the naked worship of the persecuted 
Presbyterian on a Scotch moor, and summing up the most 


complicated controversies with a genial indifference that is | 
Thus, Lord Russell diverges easually,—for | 


quite refreshing. 


pal 
| praise. 
| 


half a page or so,—into the question what is idolatry Cah 
which, by the way, his discussion is vague and indeterminate 
in the very highest conceivable degree ; his sentence apparent] 
being that the Roman Catholics are not idolatrous, because — 
don’t justify indulgences which affect to give people “tes 
to sin in future, a heresy the connection of which with idolatry 
it is not very easy to discover. The Whig sect evidently 
exhausts that textualism, that tendency to believe in a sort of 
verbal inspiration, that delight in accurate authority and care. 
ful exegesis, which most men reserve for the religious depart- 
ment of life, and some for a favourite literary author, on the con- 
stitutional lawgivers of the Whig race. Lord Russell is a sort 
of walking Talmud on the subject of the constitutional prin- 
ciples introduced since the Revolution of 1688, and he hag 
expended so intense a vitality on this sort of literalism, that on 
questions of an ecclesiastical and theological nature he seems 
to have no particle of interest even to the extent of individualiz- 
ing the points at issue. The baldness of his generalizations on 
the latter class of distinctions, the minuteness of his refine- 
ments on the former, are in quite a refreshing and amusing 
contrast. He does not, indeed, go quite as far as Pope, and 
speak of “ Jehovah, Jove, and Lord,” and the worship of 
“saint, of savage, and of sage,” as all one; but he comes as 
near it as he can with a real preference for Christianity of 
some kind; and what makes it so much more grotesque in 
him than in Pope, is that on all questions of political con- 
stitutionalism he speaks like a Pharisee of the Pharisees, to 
whom the misreading of a letter in the sacred text would 
seem a blasphemy. Note only Lord Russell’s minuteness and 
lucidity in expounding the great Whig creed on the subject of 
the Sovereign’s Coronation Oath,—why it binds the Throne in 
its executive but not in its legislative capacity,—and then 
turn to the raw and bald generalizations, on the strength of 
which he pronounces his Whig blessing on all forms of Chris- 
tianity, with a half-suppressed sigh at their many distine- 
tions,—(just as if they did not all come to nearly the same 
thing in the end !)—and it is impossible not to smile at the 
strange and complete transfer of the textual spirit from 
religion to politics which marks the great Whig leader. 

It is said that Lord Torrington once sent home a despatch from 
Ceylon speaking in eulogistic terms of the worship of Buddha’s 
tooth, which he thought much safer for the Singhalese than the 
revolutionary disposition nourished by pure scepticism. Lord 
Russell is evidently a man of genuine Christian feeling, and does 
not include the worship of Buddha’s tooth in the religions which 
the State is bound to support and religious people to respect ; 
and we are far from objecting to his genuine appreciation for 
what is good in Roman Catholicism, or Presbyterism, or any 
other form of Christianity ; it is not the appreciation, but the 
tone of patronage about his praise, which resembles Lord 
Torrington’s encomium on the worship of Buddha's tooth. Lord 
Russell's approbation of all Christian religions is, as it were, the 
approbation arising out of a bird’s-eye view,—the view which is 
elevated too high above the ground to observe any distinction 
of sufficient importance to arrest the overflow of a statesman’s 
Take this passage, for instance :— 


“Roman Catholic doctrines may appeal moro powerfully to the imagi- 


| nation ; Protestant doctrines may appeal more powerfully to the under- 


standing; but they all appeal to the heart. One form may commend 


| itself more to the Irishman, the Italian, and the Spaniard ; the other to 


the Briton, the Dane, and the Swede; but these are all Christians, 
Let us not be mistaken with regard to this matier. When the Roman 
Catholic Christian bends in devout worship at the elevation of the Host 
in St. Peter's, amid the strains of sacred music, the pouring-forth of 
incense on the fragrant air, and the voices and the gestures and the rich 
vestments of priests consecrated to the service of the Most High, he 


| tenders the homage which he believes the most suitable from the 


humble ereature to the Almighty Creator, Preserver, and Saviour of 
mankind. But so also the persecuted Presbyterian, when he traversed 
the barren moor, and crossed the flooded river; when he sought in the 
waste and the solitary places a mountain side where, with no other roof 
than the inclement sky, and no other floor than the damp heath, ho 
might pour forth with his fellows in faith the sublime Psalm which 
taught that, among the swords of a slaughtering host, and away from 
the dungeons of a tyrant, there was still a refugo for those who besought 
Almighty God for his pardon and His blessing ; he was a true sincere 
Christian, and felt assured of acceptance by the Lord, the Maker of the 
World, the Sovereign of the Universe. 
There is—there is—one primitive and sure 
Religion pure, 
Unchang’d in Spirit, though its forms and codc 
Wear myriad modes, 
Contains al? creeds within its mighty span, 
The love of God, displayed in love of Man. 
What is now in peril is not the Established Church of Ireland or the 
Established Church of England ; it is Christianity itself. What is to be 


| feared is not the increased influence of the Church of Rome, or the 


progress of the Protestant Liberation Society, but the progress of 
sceptical opinions, denounced equally by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
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Orleans and the Presbyterian Dr. Macleod—opinions which would 
deprive religion of its authority in making good men and good subjects. 


This is indeed the ab-extra view of the Christian religions. The 
Whigcatechism would include a very careful catechetical inquiry 
as to the form of the Coronation Oath, and the reasons which 
make it lawful for great nobles to throw off their allegiance 
to a bad dynasty,—but on the subject of religion it would 
only ask, as follows, “Q. What is the Christian faith which 
statesmen are bound to protect?” A. “As much as is held 
in common by the Pope, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
advanced Presbyterians.” 

There is something very odd in the fact that the Whigs take 
so much more of an ab-ertra view of Churches than statesmen 
of other schools, and we can only account for it by supposing 
that it is because their politica] creed is so much more dogmatic, 
somuch more of the nature of an authoritative tradition based 
on sacred documents, than the political creed of other parties 
in the State, and that they have, therefore, no insight left for 
similar bodies of dogmatic and exegetic thought in another 
region of inquiry. Just as strait-laced adherents of a sectarian 
creed in religion are apt to take a very raw and bald view of 
politics, strait-laced adherents of a sectarian creed in politics 
are apt to take a very raw and bald view of religions. They 
have their law and their prophets, their old and new dispen- 
sations, in the political world, and do not of course feel 
attracted to the same sort of thing in another sphere. Lord 
Russell is almost the last of his sect. But he must not 
wonder if his eloquent patronage of various forms of Chris- 
tianity, as seen from afar, should fail to undermine the pre- 
judices of those who have all their life long been taught to 
contemplate them from close at hand. 


THE COUNTY GRIEVANCE. 

HE Chambers of Agriculture which have sprung up so 
rapidly among us,—there are now, we believe, more than 
seventy in full working order, with a newspaper of their own, 
—seem likely to accomplish a great deal of good. There is 
too much landlord in them still, but they afford landlords and 
tenants a fair opportunity of discussing county questions in a 
businesslike way,—of talking out, at all events, grievances 
which have hitherto been left too exclusively to the larger 
proprietors of the soil. As the debates are reported, mere 
talkee-talkee has become less oppressive, the conversation is 
usually brief, intelligent, and businesslike, and there is a 
growing tendency towards concrete suggestions, plans for 
actual legislation, for changes which, bad or good, are at least 
capable of being made. The agriculturists, in fact, instead 
of murmuring in a fashion more or less indistinct, are obtain- 
ing, through these Chambers, a power of intelligible or intelli- 
gent utterance which will, we believe, prove invaluable to 
them, and of which we earnestly recommend the present 
Liberal leaders to take heed. They, of all men, can best 
realize the growing demands of the agriculturists—squires and 
farmers together—for they of all men understand finance, and the 
grievances of the counties for to-day are mainly financial. By and 
by we shall hear of others still more serious, especially when the 
County Boards have been established and county ratepayers 
are thoroughly represented ; but at present the grand question 
in every Chamber is the incidence of local taxation. It is more 
discussed even than the plague of rabbits, at which Londoners 
laugh, but which in many districts involves the success or failure 
of the manufacture of corn, the greatest of all single “interests” 
in the kingdom. That grievance is one against the landlords, 
but on the subject of taxes the county people think they have a 
grievance against the State. We are not certain that they have, 
but they are, and their complaint ought to be investigated. 
They say that the whole burden of rates, amounting in the 
aggregate to 2s. in the pound, a tenth of the rental, is 
thrown upon a single industry, a single form of property, 
and that it ought not to be sothrown. The sense of injustice, 
exasperated by the extreme reluctance of successive Govern- 
ments and of almost all borough representatives to look into 
the matter, is spreading fast, and producing some very wild 
Opinions and suggestions, which, if accepted generally in the 
counties, would fatally widen the existing schism between 
them and the towns. The Somerset Chamber, for example, 
has actually adopted a resolution, asking other Chambers to 
co-operate with it in obtaining a national poor-rate to be levied 
like the income-tax. As we understand the proposal, which 
we quote at second-hand from a report of a long debate upon 
it in the Devonshire Chamber, the whole poor-rate is to be thus 
levied, and the burden in this way transferred entirely from 








the land. That would never do. Not to mention the danger 
of reckless extravagance when every union or county was 
entitled to its separate pull at the Treasury, and the unbear- 
able pressure the counties could exert in Parliament, there 
would be no justice in relieving land of a burden under which 
it has been transferred for three centuries. Ownership has 
many compensations, as all landlords know; and occupancy, 
which has more claims to relief, would not be seriously 
relieved by any such measure. There are too many applica- 
tions for every farm, and rents have shown too strong a 
tendency to rise, to give farmers any hope from a form of 
relief which, whatever its merits, would never be conceded by 
any Parliament now likely to sit in Westminster. That 
Parliament. it is clear, will not even abolish tithe, a step for 
which a much better case could be made out, on the very 
ground that it will not make a great present to the best-off 
class in the community. 

The wildness of the proposal, however, only serves to show 
the depth of the feeling which produced it, a feeling which 
appeared also in the debate of the much more moderate 
Devonshire Chamber. It was proposed there, for example, as 
a most moderate compromise, that the rates should be thrown 
upon all realized property as well as land, upon all income, that 
is, not strictly within schedule D. In principle, no doubt, this 
proposal is capable of defence, and in some details. The great 
exemptions, such as woodlands, plantations, mines, and, above 
all, game, are most of them indefensible,—we confess to a 
doubt about plantations,—and some of them are exquisitely 
absurd. Tor example, Vere de Vere likes shooting so much 
that he reduces his rents in consideration of the tenants keep- 
ing up a good head of game; that reduction reduces their 
liability to poor-rate, and so every ratepayer in the Union is 
taxed that Vere de Vere may bag more partridges than he 
otherwise would. We know, again, of no argument which 
should release a man with masses of property, but no land, 
from contributing to the police rate, and even the poor- 
rate, in some sort of proportion to the protection he 
requires and receives. Why should John Smith, farmer, 
pay for police on his house and whole acreage, that is, on the 
whole of his fixed machinery, while John Smith, miserly 
millionaire, pays only on his house? Because, say some 
economists, the land is in other ways unfairly exempt from 
Imperial taxation. That may be true, indeed is in part 
true; but still the primd facie case of injustice is made out, 
which requires either answer or reform, and investigation 
before either. But when it is proposed, as two gentlemen 
proposed in this Devon Chamber, to subject Consols to local 
taxation, politicians are conscious almost without reflection of 
a shock as if something very dangerous indeed had been sug- 
gested. As a matter of fact, it would be nearly impossible to 
treat Consols like land without destroying the facility of 
transfer, that is, without knocking off their main recommen- 
dation to investors ; and as a matter of principle, Consols have 
no connection with any place smaller than the whole United 
Kingdom. The proposal would work worse than the broader 
one from Somerset, and we are inclined to doubt if either 
will ever be seriously considered except in the form of a 
national rate in aid, only to be employed when rates have 
risen in any locality greatly above their level. Even that 
would probably turn out to be a proposal for taxing the 
Empire to relieve Ireland, Cornwall, and London, and would 
require very strong arguments in its support. Another 
proposal, strongly backed in some quarters, is to take 
all Imperial charges, like the cost of the Militia, the 
prisons, the police, and vaccination, off the rates, and 
there is a good deal to be said for that proposal. The 
Militia certainly ought to be an Imperial force, controlled 
by the Minister at War; and if ever the patronage is taken 
away from the Lords-Lieutenant, the counties will doubtless 
be relieved of the charge. But the “county rates” all put 
together, apart from poor-rate and highway rates, amount 
only to 4d. in the pound; and the counties want, if they 
can, to bring the total back to the average of 18357, or, 
say, 1s. in the pound, half the present average. They 
will not be able to do that, because the cost of the 
poor has, in spite of the great reduction in the price of 
bread, on the whole, increased, and because new rates 
are certain to be imposed as civilization advances, and the 
pressure of the multitude becomes more severe; but this is 
clearly their ideal, and clearly also a shilling is not to be got 
out of fourpence. We suspect that the best case which could 
be made out against local rates is against the charge for high- 
ways, which are in almost every country treated as matters of 
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Imperial concern. Should the State ever absorb the Railways, 
it will become a serious question whether part of the profit 
should not go to maintain their great feeders, the highways. 
And, indeed, the counties may ask whether, as Mr. Wade 
very cleverly suggested in the Devon Chamber, the highways 
have not even now an equitable claim on the half-million 
obtained by taxing railway traffic, traffic which they bring, 
—a little remark the Treasury will not approve at all. 

Weare not contending for any particular scheme of relief, or, 
inleed, for relief at all, till it is more fully proved to be just ; 
but the demand for a searching investigation into local taxa- 
tion has been too long neglected, and, we believe, must be 
conceded, if not in one form, then in another. Mr. Dyke 
Acland, the spokesman of the counties in the matter, and by 
far the most temperate of all exponents of agricultural views, 
has repeatedly proposed the addition of an agricultural 
department, with a good permanent Under-Secretary, to the 
Board of Trade. That would work more good than any 
Royal Commission; but we would suggest, as a point for 
the consideration of the Chambers, whether the Poor Law 
Board might not prove a fitter nexus between them and the 
Administration. That Board has agents in every parish, is 
deeply interested in the greatest of county financial questions, 
and is very likely indeed to differ with the Board of Trade as 
to the solution of several very pressing problems, notably 
the greatest of all, the use and abuse of centralization. 
Why should not the responsibility for all local taxation 
be concentrated in the Poor Law Board? Wherever the 
nexus is found, however, found it ought to be; and our 
point is to press on our Liberal friends not only the expe- 
diency, but the necessity, of investigating these county griev- 
ances. At present they do not do it. Here is a careful and 
most instructive debate on the incidence of one-third of the 
local taxation of the kingdom, conducted by men who, if not 
statesmen, at least understand their own business, and can 
and do thwart and impede all the operations of the 
party which, as they think, neglect them. Not a London 
paper will report that debate in full, or give it half the 
space accorded to a row in acouncil or a London vestry. 
All “county ” affairs are more or less neglected in the capital, 
not perhaps unnaturally; but great political movements at least 
ought to be recorded, nay, must be, if the Liberal party is ever 
to occupy its true position as the representative party, not of 
English boroughs, but of the English nation. The Standard 
asks, with just satire, how it is that a man like the Marquis 
of Hartington, socially almost a prince in four counties, and 
quite equal, at all events, to the average county member, has 
to emigrate into Radnorshire to find a seat. Just because the 
agriculturists have become convinced, in spite of all history, 
that the Liberals despise them, their opinions, and their 
grievances alike. 





FALSE AND TRUE HELP FOR NEW ZEALAND. 


T is most melancholy to read of the blunders of our 
countrymen in New Zealand, and of the awful price 
they are paying for them in the blood of valiant men and 
women, and innocent children who were not responsible for 
those blunders. It is almost more melancholy to read the 
advice which is tendered by the Press in this country as to 
the proper mode of repairing these disasters,—advice which 
cannot but tend to multiply them in future, and to foster the 
central evil to which they are due. The defence administra- 
tion of New Zealand has been very bad lately where it might 
have been very good (and wou/d have been good if it had gone 
on as it was going on three or four years ago). because it has 
been from hand to mouth ;—because Mr. Stafford, the Minister, 
succeeded in persuading an assembly which, — consisting as 
it did in large measure of members from the Southern island 
only too willing to believe smooth things, and thoroughly re- 
luctant to contribute towards the cost of defending the North- 
ern island efficiently from a danger which threatened only the 
Northern island, and not the Southern at all,—was but too 
willing to try to believe him, that arrangements for the 
defence were needed only for a year, and that even for that 
time there was no serious peril. But it is not to New 
Zealand, discreditable and inefficient as the defence measures 
there have been, that the evil of the hand-to-mouth system is 
to be in the first instance traced. Our own imperial relations 


to that unfortunate colony have been one long series of acts of 
vacillation, depending on no intelligible principle, and erring 
as much in the way of haughty censure one year as they 
erred in that of indiscriminate help the previous year or the 





——————— 

subsequent year. The story of our so-called help,—it was 
almost all positive injury,—during General Cameron’s quarrels 
with Sir G. Grey, and of the manner in which both before and 
since that time England made theGovernorsensible that he must 
frequently snub and overrule the wishes of his “ responsible” 
advisers if he wished for favour from home,—the story of how 
we scolded those “responsible advisers,” through him, for not 
having effected more than they did with the nilitary help 
we had so generously given them, and assured them that 
they must either do without it or pay for it in future 

—i.e., pay for help over which they had not even any 
adequate control,—is one which might have been written 
expressly to teach a distant colony the danger of lean- 
ing upon the mother country for help, and the mother 
country the way in which it can most effectually cripple a 
colony while wasting upon it money and resources such as, if 
honestly placed at its disposal in the best form, would have 
liberated it twice or thrice from its troubles. And now ill- 
advised English journals are crying out that we ought to begin 
the old, old confusion over again, send out more military help, 
which would only prevent the colonists from doing for themselves 
what no one else can efficiently do for them,—more military 
help which they will have no power to control,—more military 
help which is not the sort of military help they really want, and 
would prove to bea mere temporary makeshift, postponing the 
organization of a permanent defence, and certain to be with- 
drawn, we suppose, directly the immediate pressure was over, 
and the only occasion which could awaken the colonists into 
proper measures of self-defence had passed away. This 
ery for sending a new army to New Zealand in con- 
sequence of the horrors at Poverty Pay is blind and 
ignorant counsel. It is like throwing money indiscriminately 
into the streets in time of distress, in order to teach 
the poor self-reliance and thrift. No military garrison can 
ever help the colonists of New Zealand effectually against the 
Maori rebels. Until they adopt a permanent system of self- 
defence, with its pivot within the Northern island, nothing 
effectual can ever be done. This massacre of the thirty-five 
English and twenty loyal natives at Poverty Bay may in all 
probability be the occasion of salvation to the Northern island, 
if we keep our meddling fingers out of this sad business. 
The English settlers capable of bearing arms in the Northern 
island alone, though they do not outnumber the armed 
Maories (whose women fight almost as well as their men), are 
yet their real superiors in military power. If we teach them 
that they must rely on themselves, they will rely on them- 
selves. Nothing could be better than the beginning they made 
some years ago, when the great quarrel between the colonists 
and the commander of the Queen’s troops occurred. Had 
the defence system been as well kept up as it was then com- 
menced,—had not a shifty administration prophesied smooth 
things in the vain hope of reconciling the Southern island to 
the expense of a defence system in which it was not interested, 
—had even common vigilance been maintained in recruiting 
the volunteers, seeing after their discipline and sobriety, and 
giving them officers whom they could trust, we should not 
have had the recent humiliating defeats, and their awful 
consequences in the shape of the massacre of the 10th of 
November. But the truth is that the New Zealand Colonial 
Government has not been playing a straightforward game in 
this defence matter. It has been counting on the chapter of 
accidents to favour its policy, instead of providing against a 
chapter of accidents that it ought to have assumed as more 
likely to be unfavourable ; and has relied on the one regiment 
still left in New Zealand in case the worst comes to the worst. 
This is the policy which has brought upon the colony this 
terrible catastrophe. And we do not hesitate to say that it 
is the fickle and hesitating conduct of our own Colonial Office 
which has in very great degree led the colonists into this 
foolish and short-sighted course. If we want to begin the 
same disastrous cycle of mistakes over again, we cannot do 
better than send heavy reinforcements of troops to tide the 
colonists over the season when they would otherwise initiate a 
new and wiser era,—and then withdraw them again directly 
our spasm of sympathy is past, and their happiest moment 
for a long pull, and strong pull, and pull altogether is past 
also. A year or two ago, the plan for establishing strong 
military frontiers of settlers, trained for native warfare, on 
all the borders of the doubtful and hostile native tribes, 
and especially along the Upper Waikato, was determined 
upon, and never carried out, for financial reasons. Since 
then even the first essentials of safety, — the training 
of the militia and the organization of a good volunteer 
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force under skilled officers, — has been neglected; and 
in September last it was discovered that the volunteers, 





ether as this communicated to the optic nerve on the retina and 
thence propagated to the brain, but that all other impressions 


. . . | . . . . 
though far outnumbering the hostile natives, were nearly | upon us are made in like manner; that every impression so made 


yalueless,—so bad was their discipline, so intemperate 
their habits, and so untrustworthy their leaders. The 
natural result ensued. The germ of the Maori rebel- 
lion was at first not eighty strong. By the successes 
of the force which escaped from the Chatham Islands on 
the East Coast, and of Tito Kowuru on the West Coast, 
the Maori hopes have been raised high, and the Maori forces 
swelled till they are nearly equal to those of the settlers. 
But even now the settlers, if they could only act with energy 
and could get good leaders, are far more than their match, 
though undoubtedly it will take some time and many victories 
to undo the prestige the Maori leaders have acquired in the 
last few months. Even that is not enough. When the 
settlers have recovered their prestige and disheartened the 
Maoris, they must not relapse into the hand-to-mouth system. 
They must keep up a steady defence organization, at whatever 
cost to themselves,—and even though the force be organized 
by a special tax on the Northern island, and though the 
Southerners, who seem,—somewhat selfishly, as we think,— 
to threaten secession rather than pay their share of the cost 
of defence, should be exempted from the burden. 

In the meantime, the very worst and most mischievous 
thing we can do is to send out more soldiers to take the 
weight of wholesome responsibility off the colonists’ shoulders. 
It will cost us much to do so, it will cost New Zealand more, 
—both in blood and money,—in the future. If we really are 
willing to take our fair share of the present calamity and disgrace 
fairly upon us,—and we believe in our hearts that our Colonial 
Office is more deeply responsible for it than the Colonial 
Administration itself,—it is easy for us to do so, and in a 
manner that will be really effective, and the aptest compen- 
sation we could give for the bungling of our imperial poli- 
ticians. The true difficulty in New Zealand is financial. The 
islands are dreadfully indebted and consequently overtaxed. 
The Southern and richer island, which contains no natives, is 
sick of bearing the burden of the defence of the English 
settlers in the Northern. This result is in a very large degree 
indeed,—we_ fear to say how large,—due to the vacillating 
instructions, the now petting, and now again imperious, policy 
of our own Colonial Office. Had we never taken the responsi- 
bility of their defence, and not sent out troops which the Colonial 
Parliament had no power to dispose of, the great probability is 
that the rebellion would no longer exist. We can relieve the 
colonists from one overpowering difficulty by either guaranteeing 
their debt, so as to enable them to reduce the interest, or by 
paying them down a lump sum to aid them in the negotiation 
between the Southern and Northern settlers, and to compensate 
them for our admirable initiative bungling, and instructions in 
bungling. Either the guarantee or the lump sum would be most 
gratefully received in New Zealand, and would be the appro- 
priate close of the era of meddling in their system of defence. 
It would cost us far less, and give infinitely more real aid to 
them,—saving them the difference between the interest on an 
unguaranteed and guaranteed loan at the worst,—than a new 
commencement of the miserable policy of sending unfit troops 
only to prevent the colonists from organizing fit troops,— 
temporary troops only to prevent the colonists from organizing 
permanent troops. If we must do something by way of 
expiation for our great and disastrous blunder, by all means 
let us do this. But at any rate, let us not initiate a new era 
of false relations with New Zealand. Let us not try to entrap 
the colonists once more into leaning on a support which is sure 
to fail them in the hour of need, and to blind them to their 
own shortcomings, their own wants, and above all, to their 
own powers, 





THE HYPOTHESIS OF BRAIN-WAVES. 

4 CURIOUS and thoughtful letter in another column revives, 
with a different purpose, something very like Hartley's theory 

of the undulations in the whitey-brown matter of the brain, as the 
key to the phenomena of sensation. Hartley borrowed, or thought 
he borrowed, from Sir Isaac Newton the notion of a universal 
ether penetrating all space, and, of course, what we call yacua,— 
that is, spaces exhausted of atmospheric air,—through which undu- 
lations might be communicated between points physically sepa- 
rated, an ether also penetrating, though less completely, the par- 
ticles of solid bodies, and especially the nerve substance. Ie held 
not only that sight, for instance, results from vibrations in such an 





is communicated to the whitey-brown substance of the brain, and 
thus constitutes or accompanies what we call “an idea,” and that 
this vibration may be revived without the revival of the original 
sensory impression, and that when it is, we have the idea 
without the sensation. Hartley does not seem to have had 
any view of explaining by this hypothesis of his the sort of 
phenomena to which our correspondent “J. ‘I’. K.” applies it; 
but the theory is essentially the same, and had Hartley lived in 
the days of telegraphic communication, it is hardly likely that he 
would not have been glad to seize upon the telegraph as a new and 
tangible illustration of his theory, if he could have collected any 
considerable number of authentic facts such as “J.T. K.” refers 
to, to which to apply it. “J. ‘I. K.” is inclined to accept 
what was in fact Hartley's theory of brain-waves, but uses it, not 
for the purpose of explaining as Hartley did the phenomena of 
association of ideas and so forth, but for the purpose of explaining 
those few remarkable cases of mysterious sympathy between per- 
sons who have held no communication in words, which we may 
call thought-reading, by which it now and then occurs that one 
person, even though a stranger, deciphers the secret thought 
lurking in the mind of another, and, still more rarely, that persons 
who are not strangers, but who are separated perhaps by the whole 
earth, become dimly sensible of events vitally affecting each other 
at the very moment they occur. ‘The few cases on which 
“J. 'L. KK.” bases his hypotheses are remarkable enough, authenti- 
cated as they are by men known to the whole English public so 
well as Mr. ‘Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Woolner, men of 
remarkable intellectual shrewdness as well as genius, quite above 
the least suspicion of deception, and not at all likely to be easily 
taken in. But though quite willing to admit the facts, the hypo- 
thesis seems to us far from explanatory, and quite as much in need 
of independent evidence as the facts themselves, without, however, 
having any such evidence to adduce. 

The theory is that every idea in any living man’s mind is accom- 
panied by a special physical undulation, which our correspondent 
calls a brain-wave—(the theory requires, by the way, that the same 
idea in A’s and B’s mind must be represented by totally different 
brain-waves bearing witness to their personal origin as well as to the 
contents of the idea itself), —that every brain-wave is transmitted in 
all directions into space, and that, if anywhere it comes upon 
another brain under the very peculiar conditions—what the condi- 
tions are being quite unknown—which make it sensitive to such a 
brain-wave, as paper chemically prepared is sensitive to the rays 
of light, then and there the brain-wave will be more or less clearly 
interpreted and translated into pictures or feelings so as to antici- 
pate the channels of ordinary communication. ‘Thus, in the case, 
authenticated by Mr. Woolner, of the young man who, after years 
of uninterrupted silence between him and his friend, and while 
separated by the whole diameter of the earth, became aware of 
some terrible calamity affecting the latter, at the very moment 
when, allowing for the diticrence of longitude, he was being tortured 
to death by the Maoris in New Zealand, ‘J. ‘Il. K.’s” theory 
requires that the brain-waves expressive of poignant suffering 
in this particular organization should have traversed cither the 
solid body of the earth or its circumference in a time at least 
as short as an electric current, and should have become so far 
articulate in the brain of the young Englishman as to excite 
in his mind too, the impression of intense suffering in connection 
with this particular individual, and to prolong this impression 
so long as the suffering lasted. Now, what does the hypothesis 
contribute towards an explanation of the fact? A// that it con- 
tributes is, that, if true, it would refer the fact to the well-known 
class of communications effected by transmitting motions along 
a continuous medium,—that it reduces the case of the two friends 
separated by a globe eight thousand miles in diameter to the case 
of the Siamese twins, connected by a real communication between 
the nerves and blood-vessels of each. J/ there be such specific 
brain-waves corresponding to every individual idea in every indi- 
vidual organization, and // there be such an ether for transmitting 
these brain-waves, and (/' that ether transmits them with a velocity 
little less than that of electricity, or, at all events, light, then such 
a fact would be almost as intelligible as the power of one Siamese 
twin to divine any pang of intense suffering taking place in the 
other, without any help from either sight, touch, or hearing ;— 
we only say almost, because, if in any sense the Siamese twins had 
a continuous and unbroken nervous system, that would supply a 
machinery for telegraphic communication of which we do know 
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something,—something more, at least, than we know of the sup- 
posed ether for transmitting brain-waves. But even in that case 
how little is explained, how nearly as inscrutable as ever the fact 
remains! Nobody, we believe, ever asserted that if you whis- 
pered very low into the ear of one of the Siamese twins, 
the other of them could hear what was said, or that if one of 
them only turned his eye on any new object, the other of them 
would secit. All that was ever asserted, as far as we remember, was 
that in this peculiar case there was an unusual amount of sympathy, 
tending to affect the health of either through the health of the other, 
just a heightening of that liability to contagion by which a cold 
runs through a family, or a fever is given by tle wife to the 
husband. ‘The simplification or generalization of facts,—which is 
what we mean by theory,—and still more the discovery of ‘ cause,’— 
which is the ultimate object of science,—is not, as far as we can see, 
much facilitated, even if we could reduce this mysterious sympathy 
of organizations divided by a globe to the same general law as a 
like mysterious sympathy between organizations connected by a 
physical band of flesh, but not due to any of the known modes of 
communication by signs. We are just as far from understanding 
the process as before, and have got two or three purely hypo- 
thetical facts to investigate and account for, beyond what we had 
before. 

Admit at once that some discharge of nervous force accompanies 
every act of mind, yet why should the discharge of nervous force be 
easier to imagine in connection with the other corresponding dis- 
charge of nervous force in the antipodes by which the friend here 
entered into sympathy with th. ‘ortured friend there, than would be 
the act of mind itself in direct connection with the act of mind? 
Suppose that whenever I think of the star Sirius a bell rings, or 
that whenever this bell rings, I think of the star Sirius, and that 
I donot know whether it is the bell ringing which precedes my 
thinking of the star, or my thinking of the star which precedes 
the ringing of the bell; and suppose that whenever this happens 
another bell rings at the antipodes, and at the same moment a 


friend there thinks of the star Sirius. We maintain that, ix 
the absence of any evidence whatever as to the sequence 
of these events, it is just as rational to assume that 


my thinking of the star Sirius leads directly to his thinking of 
the star Sirius, and that the ringing of the two bells is the 
immediate consequence of the two thoughts, as it is to assume 
that the ringing of the bell here leads directly to the ringing of 
the bell there, and that the ringing of the two bells leads to the 
two thoughts in question. We say there is absolutely nothing 
whatever to choose in reason between the two hypotheses, and 
that if we know nothing of the sequence of the phenomena it will 
be impossible for any philosophic mind to prefer one theory to the 
other, or indeed to prefer either of them to a third,—that both 
events may be due to a common cause on each side of the globe. 
Now we have put this apparently eccentric supposition to explain 
why ‘J. T. K.’s” theory seems to us not properly a theory at all, 
but only a mode of asserting that it is easier to him to conceive of 





material links for intellectual phenomena, than of intellectual | 


links for intellectual phenomena. Nay, his theory seems to us 
much Jess plausible than that of the man who should, in the case 


supposed, assert that the tinkling of my bell in some way causes 
} g , 


and that the tinkling of his bell Jed him to think of the star 
Sirius,—less plausible for this reason, that “J.T. K.’s” 
concurrence of physical phenomena is mere conjecture, so far 
at least as any human power to discern them goes, while the 
tinkling of a bell is at least an ascertainable fact. It scems to us 
that “J.T. K.” explains the mysterious concurrence of sympa- 
thies, which is an attested fact, by physical phenomena which 
are to a certain extent purely conjectural, notum per ignotum,— 
which is surely not very scientific. We say, to @ certuin extent, 
conjectural; for we admit that nervous force is doubtless expended 
in everyact of thought, butit is surely pure conjecture to say that the 
quantity or quality of nervous force will vary specifically with the 
individual idea that passes through the mind; that if I think of 
an eagle, for instance, the nervous force will be different in 
quantity or quality from what it would be if I thought of a lion 
ora whale. We donot say “J.T. K.’s” guess cannot be a true one; 
but where is the advantage of it ? 
introduce? Here isa mind which, without any visible means of 
physical communication, falls into sympathy with another mind 


at a vast distance. The theory says, ‘ well, as there is no visible 


means of physical communication, let us assume an invisible means | 
which we cannot verify.". Why ? What do we gain by it but anew | 
Even if the specific brain-wave | 


complexity without any evidence ? 


assumed | 


! 


What simplification does it | 





were proved, unless}we could prove;that thefbrain-wave entered the 
brain of the Londoner some infinitely small time before his sympa- 
thetic mental suffering began, we should have no more reason to 
believe that the brain- wave caused the suffering than we should have 
to believe that the suffering caused ‘the brain-wave. But in the 
absence of the evidence for any suchjtransmitted brain-waye at 
all, we submit that the theory complicates instead of simplifying 
the facts. : 
Dr. Carpenter, in the remarkable paper read at the Royal 
Institution last March, on “the Unconscious Activity of the 
Brain,” to which we referred in the article on ‘ Disconnected 
Memories ” last week, states that he has some evidence tending to 
prove that thought-reading, such as “J. ‘I’. K.” tells us of, will 
occasionally take place, where the thought read is not the thought 
then present to the mind of the person whose thought is read,—but 
a former and sometimes quite inconsistent thought, which he had 
once entertained, but which he has utterly forgotten and enter- 
tains no longer. His words are, ‘‘ Cases have occasionally occurred 
in the experiences of persons above suspicion of intentional decep- 
tion, in which the answers given by the movements of the tables 
were not ouly unknown to the questioners, but were even contrary 
to their belief at the time, and yet afterwards proved to be true. 
Such cases afford typical examples of the doctrine of ‘ unconscious 
cerebration ;’ for in several of them it was capable of being dis- 
tinctly shown that the auswers, although contrary to the belief of 
the questions at the time, were true to facts of which they had 
been formerly cognizant ; but which had vanished from their re- 
collection,—the residua of their forgotten impressions giving rise 
to cerebral changes which prompted the responses, without 
any consciousness, on the part of the agents, of the latent 
springs of their actions.” One would like to have some 
adequately authenticated cases of this nature. If there be 
such, it would be curious to see whether “J. T. K.” 
could reconcile them with his theory of brain-waves. Te 
would have to maintain that the undulations of past 
** brain-waves” originating in facts, were so much intrinsically 
stronger than the new brain-waves due to the (mistaken) 
opinion of the moment, that they took precedence in the organiza- 
tion of a third person, although they had not had power to over- 
power the newer and feebler brain-waves in the very brain from 
which they flowed. Surely this would be a slightly complex 
hypothesis. ‘The old ‘‘ brain waves” which have ceased to over- 
flow the mind in which they sprang, and have been extinguished 
by others, yet reassert their power, to the exclusion of these last, 
over a third organization,—as if, for instance, in the story told by 
Mr. Browning of the shirt-studs, he had himself, at the time, held 
& wrong impression as to the fate of the person to whom they had 
belonged, but having once held a right impression which he had 
forgotten, that obliterated right impression had had power to 
originate a ‘* brain-wave ” wholly overpowering in the mind of the 
seusitive Italian Count the ‘* brain-wave ” caused by his immediate 
error. ‘Lhere are two queer and very improbable anonymous 
stories in the new (February) number of the St. Pauls magazine, 
in an article called ‘ Life Studies,” wherein an old chair and old 
sofa are asserted to have so stored up relics of the pain endured by 
former occupants of them, as to impress the organizations of com- 


by the transmission of ethereal vibrations, the tinkling of his bell, | plete strangers resting upon them, strangers who had never heard 


of their former occupants. Anonymous stories are worth 


absolutely nothing, but if such a class of cases should ever be 
authenticated at all, the “* brain-wave ” theory would hardly apply 
to them, and “J. 'T. K.’s” Italian Count might have received his 
impression not from Mr. Browning’s mind, but from some to us 
utterly invisible traces of the past lingering about the gold studs 
themselves. 

Surely it is quite evident that our correspondent’s hypothesis is 
not ouly premature,—as we have for too few authentic facts on this 
curious subject to admit of generalization at all,—but really a new 


difficulty which, so far from explaining, only complicates the 


remarkable phenomena it attempts to explain. We hold, 
however, with him that there is very good reason to look for 
much new light on the laws of mind from a careful collection of 
really well-authenticated and accurately recorded facts of this 
nature,—(narratives of the sort either inadequately authenti- 
cated or inaccurately recorded are of no use in the world, and have 
already probably retarded any, chance of theoretic generalization by 
their unfortunate exaggeration, vagueness, and abundance),—and 


' that the facts he has produced are authenticated in a manner and 


recorded with an explicitness which make them admirable speci- 
mens of what is wanted. 
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a 
HOUSE-BUILDING. 

{7E print to-day a letter from a trustworthy correspondent 
W which will, we imagine, amuse all our readers, and interest 
a good many. ‘ W. H. W.,” a professional man in a fair way of 
business, but not burdened, by his own account, with too much 
cash, says he has solved a grave London middle-class difficulty,— 
he has got a solid 14-inch roomy detached house, weather-tight, 
water-tight, and independent of other people’s pianos, for £50 a 
year. In that sum he has not included £8 for a railway pass, but he 
has included the needless comfort of a gardeu, and he has overesti- 
mated the interest on the money expended, which ought to be 
calculated as if raised on a mortgage, i.e., at 44 per cent. Fifty 

unds may be taken, therefore, as the true rental, and our corre- 
spondent has done what thousands of professional men, superior 
clerks, young city men, and others are striving in vain to do, 
namely, obtain a pleasant house at a reasonable rent. Nothing 
nowadays in this vast city presses on an educated married man, 
with less than £500 a year, like the cost of lodging himself, or 
rather his wife and children, as he wishes them to be lodged. Any 
kind of house can be obtained in London for money, except a 
good cheap house in an endurable neighbourhood. After the life 
assurance and income-tax are paid, and the accidental but always 
recurring losses endured, such a man has rarely more than 
£350 actually to spend on the home, and the rent—in which 
word we include rates and taxes—is the biggest and most 
inevitable of all the regular outgoings. Continental people 
in the same position always accept this, and calculate that 

ent must be equal to one-third of the total expenditure, 
and it is by no means improbable that Londoners may also 
be compelled to make the same arrangement, and sacrifice, like 
their neighbours, either service, or food, or little personal comforts. 
At present, however, they fight against submission almost feroci- 
ously, and insist that they can and will lodge themselves for a 
seventh, or, at all events, for a sixth, of their expenditure, that is, 
at a total outlay of £60 a year, rent and taxes included. A few 
of them, by the exercise of untiring patience and unusual common 
sense, succeed, getting an old and, therefore, comfortable, small 
house, at the figure they have fixed; but the infinite majority are 
hopelessly beaten in the search. Either they have to add ten or 
twenty pounds a year to their estimate, losing a comfort for every 
pound, or they are driven into a new house, one of the thousands 
rising every year all round London, built upon leasehold land, with 
the single object of being let for the highest interest obtainable 
for the outlay. ‘To judge by the gradual diminution in the length 
of leases, which have receded from 90 years to 50, and even 35, 
within the memory of man, and the severity of competi- 
tion, the interest sought is a high one, and it is obtained 
by deliberately erecting bad buildings. Lither the drain- 
age is imperfect, or the roof requires constant repair, or the 
walls will not keep out the cold, or, worst plague of all, 
the entire house is permeable by all sounds. We have been told 
y architects that this grievance, which to the majority of men is 
absolutely intolerable, is the result of carelessness, as it could be 
corrected without expense; but the nuisance is nearly universal 
in new houses, and we suspect ** W. H. W.” is right, and that the 
“ careless ” building saves the builder’s money. It is not a matter, 
as‘ W. II. W.” seems to think, of thickness of bricks, but of the 
quality of the materials, and the honesty with which they are 
used. Wecan show him houses in London with fourteen-inch 
walls in which he can hear every cry of children on both sides. 
No change is of any use, those who flit as our correspondent did 
from year to year only changing the form of annoyance, and 
being pursued everywhere, from street to street and village to 
village and row torow, by that dreadful permeability to sound. A 
removal, too, is the most wasteful of operations. ‘The tenants feel like 
so many Babbages without the professor's right of recourse to the 
police courts,—for though an action against a piano is possible, it 
makes a man ridiculous,—and they get into a state of irritation in 
which their next-door neighbours seem malicious fiends, or them- 
selves the victims of that torturing disease, nervous exaltation of 
the sense of hearing. 

One-half, probably, of such professionals contemplate at one 
period or other of their lives building for themselves, but very few 
have the nerve or the means to set about it. ‘* W. Hl. W.” was 
most exceptionally fortunate. Sites, despite our correspondent’s 
experience, are extremely difficult to obtain near London, 
and are suapped up as they enter the market by the 
builders, who are convenient purchasers, as they buy in large 
parcels and require for many houses only one set of deeds. 
Even if a site is obtainable, the unlucky experimenter is 





only at the beginning of his troubles. An architect such as 
‘““W. IL. W.” found is very rare, more especially an architect 
who will really look, as his friend appears to have done, into the 
details of the actual work; and the owner himself is quite power- 
less in the matter. ‘To draw the plan of a small house seems 
a very simple affair; but non-professional men who try it usually 
find that their skill ends with the first floor, that they can 
get neither upstairs nor downstairs, that the kitchen has no light, 
and that the corridor to connect the bedrooms has a most dan- 
gerous curve. We have heard of an amateur of this kind who 
omitted the staircase, and of another—this is a fact—who sub- 
mitted a plan with obvious exultation to an architect, admitted 
with mock modesty that it was “a little rough,” but suggested 
that ‘‘in substance” it could hardly be improved. ‘There was not 
a chimney in the concern. A skilled architect is indispensable, 
and a skille” architect who will give a good plan for a small house 
and help to carry it out for a moderate fee is a man who, if he 
were known, would be loaded in a week with decidedly unprofitable 
work. There must be men to whom such employment would be 
aeceptable; but too often they are either without originality, or 
have an itching for profit fatal to honest work. ‘Then comes the 
building. ‘The natural way to build is to contract for a house 
on such and such a plan, with a clear specification; and 
were all contractors honest, this would be universally adopted. 
The contractor knows, and the owner does not ; and were the con- 
tractor to sell his knowledge and nothing else, were he, that is, to 
charge the cost price to a farthing, and add his own fee asa 
distinct item, an arrangement might be very easily effected. A 
deep distrust of contracts has, however, sunk into the public mind, 
while the contractor dreads the British form of meanness, almost 
the only one incessantly displayed, the reluctance to pay fairly in 
a lump sum for intangible things like skill and superintendence. 
The owner who meant to spend £800 on a hpuse would think 
£80 enough for the contractor, who was probably all that out of 
pocket by loss of interest. The builder, therefore, supplies goods 
as well as skill, and under the pressure of competition, brings his 
nominal prices as low as he can, and takes his profit owt in inferior 
material and the small swindles classed as “ extras.” Of the only 
two alternatives, one, to build for oneself, that is actually to 
superintend the building, is usually a silly waste of time; and the 
other, to select a trustworthy, able, and at the same time cheap 
foreman of the works, is the most difficult of tasks. It is in that 
direction, however, that intending builders should look ; and then 
if they get a good architect, and a good plan, and a good foreman, 
and find a good site, and have the good sense to defy the vulgar 
opinion of silly neighbours impatient of tiling and intolerant of 
shutters, they may get a really good house for ‘*W. LH. W.'s” 
price, £50 a year, without possible increase of rent. 

With ** W. IL. W.’s” idea that the waste of money is usually in 
ornament we entirely concur, though wooden chimneypieces are 
dangerous mistakes while brickwork is to be had and Minton sells 
tiles; but we should like to ask Mr. Kerr or some architect of his 
calibre a question. What is the reason why the roof of the house 
should not be, in the country, atall events, a pleasant promenade, 
the children’s playground ? Flat roofs are common throughout the 
East, and in India universal; what is the special objection to their 
use in England? What should make a flat roof coated with 
bitumen, covered with Minton’s tiling, and surrounded with a 
wall, a very costly or inconvenient addition to a house? It would 
drain perfectly, would if properly made transmit no noise, and 
would afford just what “ villas” want, a good play-room for noisy 
children in fine weather. We are well aware, of course, that in 
houses so built that dancing is forbidden in the lease such an 
addition would be impossible, but assuming a decently well-built 
house, what is the fatal objection which throughout Kngland has 
prohibited this form of architecture, so general where it is not 
particularly required,—in countries, for instance, like Bengal, 
where anybody who slept on the roof, as mankind are supposed to 
do in *“ the East,” would wake with a rheumatism which would 
last his life? 


BRAIN-WAVES.—A THEORY. 
(To Tuk EpiTor or THE “ SprcTatTon.”} 

Sim,—A collection of authenticated ghost storics relating to con- 
emporary persons and events would not only be curious and 
interesting, but might serve to throw light on one of the darkest 
fields of science, a field, indeed, hardly yet claimed by science. 

The mere collocation might bring out features suggestive of a 
law. If to such a collection were added so many of the ‘‘ manifes- 
tations” of mesmerists, spiritualists, electro-biologists, and clair- 
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voyants as have a clear residuum of fact (and after a sweeping 
deduction of professional contributions), the indication of a com- 
mon action of force through them all might probably become still 
more obvious. 

Such statements as the following, coming as they do within the 
scope of a single person’s observation, may, doubtless, be taken to 
stand for very many similar ones. 

In giving them as sample narratives, I do so with two objects, 
firstly, to commence in your pages, if you are willing to open them 
for it, a veracious and authenticated catalogue of such experiences ; 
and secondly, to venture on a crude hypothesis by way of explana- 
tion, which, of course, will be taken merely for what it is worth, 
but which has appeared plausible to some. It may, perhaps, at 
any rate serve as a temporary thread whereon to collect illustra- 
tive or contradictory instances. 

Mr. Robert Browning, of whose keen study of the subject his 
poem of ‘* Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” would be alone sufficient 
proof, tells me that when he was in Florence, some years since, an 
Italian nobleman (a Count Ginnasi, of Ravenna), visiting at 
Florence, was brought to his house, without previous introduction, 
by an intimate friend. The Count professed to have great mes- 
meric or clairvoyant faculties, and declared, in reply to Mr. 
Browning’s avowed scepticism, that he would undertake to con- 
vince him somehow or other of his powers. Ile then asked Mr. 
Browning whether he had anything about him then and there 
which he could hand to him, and which was in any way a relic or 
memento. ‘This, Mr. Browning thought, was perhaps because he 
habitually wore no sort of trinket or ornament, not even a watch- 
guard, and might, therefore, turn out to be asafe challenge. But 
it so happened that by a curious accident he was then wearing 
under his coat-sleeves some gold wrist-studs to his shirt, which 
he had quite recently taken into use, in the absence (by mistake of 
a sempstress) of his ordinary wrist-buttons. Ie had never before 
worn them in Florence or elsewhere, and had found them in some 
old drawer where they had lain forgotten for years. One of these 

gold studs he took out and handed to the Count, who held it in his 
hand awhile, looking earnestly in Mr. Browning's face, and then 
said, as if much impressed, ‘* C’é qualche cosa che mi grida nell 
orecchio, ‘ Uccisione, uccisione!’”’ (‘There is something here which 
cries out in my ear, * Murder, murder!’ ”’) 

“ And truly ” [says Mr. Browning, | “ those very studs were taken from 
the dead body of a great-uncle of mine, who was violently killed on his 
estate in St. Kitt’s, nearly 80 years ago. These, with a gold watch and 
other personal objects of value, were produced in a court of justice as 
proof thatrobbery had not been the purpose of the slaughter which was 
effected by his own slaves. They were then transmitted to my grand- 
father, who had his initials engraved on them, and wore them all his 
life. They were taken out of the night-gown in which he died, and 
given to me, not my father. I may add, that I tried to get Count 
Ginnasi to use his clairveyance on this termination of ownership also ; 
and that he near/y hit upon something like the fact, mentioning a bed in 
a room; but he failed in attempting to describe the room—situation of 
the bed with respect to windows and door. The occurrence of my great- 
uncle’s murder was known only to myself, of all men in Florence, as 
certainly was also my possession of the studs.” 

Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, tells me the following story of two 
young men,—one of them a personal friend of his own, now 
living. ‘These two men lived for very long as great friends, but 
ultimately quarrelled, shortly before the departure of one of them 
to New Zealand. The emigrant had been absent for many years, 
and his friend at home (Mr. Woolner’s informant), never having 
kept up correspondence with him, had naturally almost lost the 
habit of thinking about him or his affairs. One day, however, as 
he sat in his rooms in a street near Oxford Street, the thought of 
his friend came suddenly upon him, accompanied by the most 
restless and indefinable discomfort. He could by no means account 
for it, but, finding the feeling grow more and more oppressive, 
tried to throw it off by change of occupation. Still the discomfort 
grew, till it amounted to a sort of strange horror. He thought he 
must be sickening for a bad illness, and at length, being unable to 
do anything else, went out of doors and walked up and down the 
busiest streets, hoping by the sight and sound of multitudes of 
men and ordinary things to dissipate his strange and mysterious 
misery. Not, however, till he had wandered to and froin the most 
wretched state of feeling for nearly two hours, utterly unable to shake 
off an intolerable sort of vague consciousness of his friend, did the 
impression leave him and his usual frame of mind return. So greatly 
was he struck and puzzled by all this, that he wrote down precisely 
the date of the day and hour of the occurrence, fully expecting to 
have news shortly of or from his old friend, Andsurely, when the 


next mail or the next but one arrived, there came the horrible 
news that at that very day and hour (allowance being made for 
longitw7e) his friend had been made prisoner by the natives of New 
Zealand, and put to a slow death with the most frightful tortures. 


Of this same kind, though happily different in result, is a story 
of his own experience, which Mr. ‘Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, 
tells me, viz., that some years ago he was induced to try (success- 
fully) the curative effect of mesmerism by passes of the hands 
upon a patient, who became so sensitive as to be aware on one 
occasion of his approach by railway two hours before he reached 
the house, and when his coming was entirely unannounced and 
unpremeditated. On another occasion, the same patient positively 
asserted to a third person that Mr. ‘Tennyson had been there the 
day before, when Mr. ‘Tennyson himself was equally positive to the 
contrary,—till he afterwards remembered that he had come as far 
as the grounds of the house, aud then changed his mind and turned 
back. 

So far for authenticated sample narratives, to which, as I haye 
said, many more may probably be added with due care. 

To come now to my crude hypothesis of a Brain- Wave as 
explanatory of them and of kindred stories. 

Let it be granted that whensoever any action takes place in the 
brain, a chemical change of its substance takes place also; or, in 
other words, an atomic movement occurs ; for all chemical change 
involyes-—perhaps consists in—a change in the relative positions 
of the constituent particles of the substance changed. 

[An electric manifestation is the likeliest outcome of any such 
chemical change, whatever other manifestations may also occur.] 

Let it be also granted that there is, diffused throughout all 
known space, and permeating the interspaces of all bodies, solid, 
fluid, or gaseous, an universal, impalpable, elastic ‘* Ether,” or 
material medium of surpassing and inconceivable tenuity. 

[The undulations of this imponderable ether, if not of sub- 
stances submerged in it, may probably prove to be light, 
magnetism, heat, &c.] 

But if these two assumptions be granted, and the present con- 
dition of discovery seems to warrant them, should it not follow 
that no brain action can take place without creating a wave or 
undulation (whether electric or otherwise) in the ether ; for the 
movement of any solid particle submerged in any such medium 
must create a wave ? 

If so, we should have as one result of brain action an undulation 
or wave in the circumambient, all-embracing ether,—we should 
have what I will call Brain- Waves proceeding from every brain 
when in action. 

Each acting, thinking brain then would become a centre of 
undulations transmitted from it in all directions through space. 
Such undulations would vary in character and intensity in accord- 
ance with the varying nature and force of brain actions, ¢.g., the 
thoughts of love or hate, of life or death, of murder or rescue, of 
consent or refusal, would each have its corresponding tone or in- 
tensity of brain action, and consequently of brain-wave (just as 
each passion has its corresponding tone of voice). 

Why might not such undulations, when meeting with and falling 
upon duly sensitive substances, as if upon the sensitized paper of 
the photographer, produce impressions, dim portraits of thoughts, 
as undulations of light produce portraits of objects ? 

‘The sound- wave passes on through myriads of bodies, and among 
a million makes but one thing shake, or sound to it ; a sympathy 
of structure makes it sensitive, and it alone. A voice or tone may 
pass unnoticed by ten thousand ears, but strike and vibrate one 
into a madness of recollection. 

In the same way the brain-wave of Damon passing through 
space, producing no perceptible effect, meets somewhere with the 
sensitized and sympathetic brain of Pythias, falls upon it, and thrills 
it with a familiar movement. ‘The brain of Pythias is affected as 
by a tone, a perfume, a colour with which he has been used to 
associate his friend; he knows not how or why, but Damon comes 
into his thoughts, and the things concerning him by association 
live again. If the last brain-waves of life be frequently intensest— 
convulsive in their energy, as the firefly’s dying flash is its 
brightest, and as oftentimes the “lightening before death” would 
seem to show—we may perhaps seem to see how it is that appari- 
tions at the hour of death are far more numerous and clear than 
any other ghost stories.* 

Such oblique methods of communicating between brain and 
brain (if such there be) would probably but rarely take effect. 
The influences would be too minute and subtle to tell upon any 
brain already preoccupied by action of its own, or on any but 
brains of extreme, perhaps morbid, susceptibility. But if, indeed, 
there be radiating from living brains any such streams of vibra- 





* The experience of Admiral Beaufort when drowning (confirmed by other 
similar accounts) points to an extreme and marvellously intense action of the 
brain just before death. Some years since a ghost club existed at Cambridge which 
sifted all the stories it could find, and concluded that those only bore the test of 





searching inquiry which concerned apparitions at the hour of death, 
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ao seatemnente (a0 surely there must be),¢ these may well have 
an “effect, even without speech, and be, perhaps, the modus ope- 
rundi of ‘the little flash—the mystic hint,” of the poet,—of 
that dark and strange sphere of half-experiences which the world 
has never been without. 

There surely are brains so susceptible, and so ready to move to 
the slightest sympathetic touch, that 

“Thought leaps out to wed with Thought, 
Ero Thought could wed itself with speech.” 

Such exceptionally sensitive and susceptiLle brains—open to the 
minutest influences—would be the ghost-seers, the ‘‘ mediums” 
of all ages and countries. ‘The wizards and magicians—true or 
false—the mesmerists and biologizers would be the men who have 
discovered that their brains can and do (sometimes even without 
speech) predispose and compel the brains of these sensitive ones, 
so as to fill them with emotions and impressions more or less at 
will. 
It will but be a vague, dim way, at the best, of communicating 
thought, or the sense of human presence, and proportionally so as 
the receiving brain is less and less highly sensitive. Yet, though 
it can never take the place of rudest articulation, it may have its 
own place and office other than and beyond speech. It may con- 
vey sympathies of feeling beyond all words to tell,—groanings of 
the spirit which cannot be uttered, visions of influences and 
impressions not elsehow communicable, may carry one’s living 
human presence to another by a more subtle and excellent way of 
sympathy. 
“Star to star vibrates light: may soul to soul 

Strike thro’ a finer element of her own? 
So, from afar, touch us at once ?f 

The application of such a theory to such narratives as [ have 
viven above is obvious. In Mr. Browning's case, his brain, full 
of the murder-thought, and overflowing with its correspondent 
brain-wave, floods the sensitive brain of the Count, who feels it 
directly. Ilis attempt to read the second transfer of ownership 
is almost as illustrative as his closer success with the first. ‘The 
death-bed thought and its correspondent brain-wave were sufli- 
ciently strong and striking in Mr. Browning’s mind to have a 
character of their own; the rest of the complicated picture was 
too minute and ordinary, did not burn itself into or out of his 


brain with cnough distinctness. ‘The prominent notes of the 


music were alone caught by the listener. 

In Mr. Woolner’s case,—the death-convulsion of the emigrant’s 
brain, and the correspondent brain-wave flooded space with the 
intensity and swiftness of a flash of actual light or magnetism, 
and wheresoever it happened to find the sympathetic substance, 
the substance accustomed to vibrate to it, and not too violently 
preoccupied with other action to be insensible to such fine im- 
pressions, shook it with the terrible vague subtle force of associa- 
tion described. ‘The intervening space and matter need be no 
more an obstacle than the 3,000 miles of Atlantic wire are to the 
galvanic current, or the countless distances of its travel to the 
light from Sirius. A similar explanation holds good for Mr. 
Tennyson's story, in which the less distances seem somehow less 
staggering at first sight. 

In such a manner, too, the answers given by the so-called “ spirit- 
rapping” (when not imposture) seem explicable. These are 
made by the spelling-out of words letter by letter, the questioner 
alone knowing the reply, and the letter which would be right to 
help it. The character of his thought, and consequent brain- 
wave, changes from denial to consent, when, letter after letter being 
pointed to in vain, the right letter is reached at last. ‘That change 
of thought-state is reflected in a change of brain-action and wave- 
movement, which the sensitive medium eels, and at once acts upon. 

Many ghost and dream stories seem to yield also to some such 
mode of interpretation, and much might be added in illustration 
and expansion of it, as touching rumours, pres:ntiments, panics, 
revivals, epidemic-manias, and so forth ; but I have said enough 
to put the suggestion before better minds, whether for correction 
or disproof.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. K. 

[If, in compliance with the suggestion of our correspondent, 
any facts of the class referred to should be communicated to us by 





t No doubt atomic movements, causing waves in space, must start from other 


ports of the body as wellas from the brain, and, indeed, from the fluctuations of 
all material bodies (whence Hitcheock’s ingenious faney of the “ Universal Tele- 
graph”). But the question here is simply limited to how brains are affected by the 
movements of other brains, Just as the question of how one pendulum will make 
other pendulums swing with it is a fair mechanical inquiry by itself, though, 
doubtless, other questions would remain as to how the movement of the pendulum 
would affect all other material bodies, as well as pendulums in the same room 
With it. 


t Ay!mer's Field, 
§ I need hardly say that I alone am responsible for such an attempt at explana- 


tion of these narratives, and not their authors, 


our readers, we may as well state that we shall make no use of 
them, unless in all cases carefully authenticated by very well 
known names or scientific names.—-Ep. Spectator.) 


HNOUSE-BUILDING. 
flo THe Epiror oF THe “ Specraror.”] 

Sin,—A few years ago it was considered advisable for the sake of 
my health that I should live a little way out of Loudon. 1 spent 
a good deal of time in looking out for a house, some weeks 
perhaps, but could see nothing that suited me. At last I found 
one that [ thought would do. It seemed substantially built, some- 
thing better than suburban houses are generally, and the rent was 
low. I took it for a term of three years, miserable me! and 
before I had been in it six months would have given the rent for 
all the remainder of the term, if I had had the money, to have got 
rid of the bargain. In summer time it was tolerably pleasant ; 
but in winter it was dreadful. The wind came through the thin 
walls and the tall windows without any let or hindrance whatso- 
ever, and the chimneys smoked so intolerably that it was with 
great difficulty we could keep a fire alight. We have sat in one 
of those sitting-rooms cowering under a fence of railway rugs, 
propped up by walking-sticks on the sofa, and with the thermo- 
meter down to 38°. I should exceed the space at your disposal if 
I were to tell all that happened to us while we were there, or 
what happened to us after we left. We got into a house where 
the water came in, and during every shower the hand-basins and 
sponging-baths had to be arranged all over the bedrooms and 
staircases. We got into another where the partition walls be- 
tween us and the next “villa” were half-a-brick thick, and we 
heard a piano all day long as distinctly as if it were in our own 
room. ‘That was the worst infliction of all, worse than rain or 
wind. ‘There was no escape from it. ‘The noise travelled over 
the whole place like electricity over wires, and almost drove us to 
desperation. All sorts of expedients were tried, such as stufling 
cotton in our ears when we went to bed and thumping at the 
wall with pokers. It was of no use, and that twelvemonth was 
perhaps the most wretched of all my existence. At last, weary of 
failure after failure to find even a decent house at a moderate 
rent, I scraped together what little money I had, borrowed some 
more, and determined to build. I knew every inch of all the 
country within fifteen miles of London in the direction in which L 
wished to go, and was consequently enabled at once to pitch upon 
a small piece of freehold land at a low price in a good situation, 
The next thing to be done was to get an architect. How I got 
mine I shall not tell, because | don’t want to make my letter an 
advertisement. Suffice to say, I did get one who thoroughly 
understood what I wanted, and we set to work. 

The problem we had to solve was this: to build a detached house, 
with two sitting-rooms, study, four bedrooms, and offices, in the 
most solid manner, and to provide for warmth all over it, for £800. 
In due time I was furnished with a plan. It was one of the most 
ingenious for economizing space and providing all sorts of con- 
veniences I ever saw. ‘The priucipal sitting-rooms were sixteen 
feet by fourteen, and one of them had a pleasant bay window. 
The two principal bedrooms were a little larger and lofty, while the 
other two bedrooms were yet big enough to put in each of them a 
couple of children or twoservants. There was no lath and plaster, 
all the rooms being divided one from the other by nine-inch brick 
walls; and in the passage a corner was found fora fireplace, whereby 
to heat in frosty weather the stairs and bedrooms adjoining. In 
order to bring our estimates within the necessary limits, we had to 
economize in a good many ways, and this is how we did it. The 
outside walls up to the top of the ground floor were of fourtcen- 
inch brickwork. In order to avoid stucco we had timber above, 
covered with three courses of common red tiles, after the fashion 
of numberless old cottages which you may see any day in the more 
remote parts of Sussex and Surrey. Above the tiles, in the gables 
which front the road, we put plaster, with the woodwork showing 
through. These tiles are the abhorrence and scandal of all my 
neighbours, who are utterly unable to comprehend a building near 
London which is not “in the Gothic,” nor yet stucco. ‘They come 
up the road on purpose to stand opposite, stare, grin, and murmur. 
With what unanimity they all hit upon the same observation is 
wonderful—* ‘That man must have been his own architect.” Ilow- 
ever, I have had my reward. I have not had to endure the stucco 
which I hate, and yet during all these tremendous gales, with 
| almost horizontal rain, not a drop has penetrated through my tiles, 

while it has driven through many of the neighbours’ “ villas” as 
if they were tissue-paper, even where the brickwork was unusually 
But it was in the fittings that we saved the most. We 
The fireplaces are in the form of a 
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‘have no expensive grates, 
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prism standing oa cud. The sides of the prism are of fire-brick, 
firebars. Down the sides nearest the 
1 i 


and across the base are threo : 
tiles. ‘These fira-places, again, to 


room are two rows of glaze 
all who came to see were the subject of immense mirth, but they 
are comparably the best aud chespest fireplaces I ever saw. 
The bricks give out great heat, the fire draws wonderfully, and 
never once in any wind whatsoever have we had a puff of smoke 
in any of the rooms. Lesides, they look just what they are 
intended to be, black receptacles for coals, and they make no 
pretence to be works of art. The mantelpieces are all wood. 
‘They ought, of course, to have been of marble with the regula- 
tion scroll; but it appeared to me that we could be just as 
happy with wood, and so we put up with them. ‘The shutters 
are plain outside shutters, like those which are used in 
labourers’ cottages. ‘These, again, are an utter abomination to 
villadom. But my shutters cost about a third of the ordinary 
shutter inside with pulleys and boxes, and they have this merit, 
that on a cold night they intercept the wind before it gets on the 
glass, and consequently keep the room much warmer. Moreover, 
they area real protection against thieves, and if [ chose to line 
them with iron and put on an extra bolt or two would be impreg- 
nable. All finery of every kind, mouldings around the ceilings and 
doors, graining, &c., was cut out. In order to save our carpets, the 
floors are stained for two feet from the wall, and a square picce of 
Kidderminster carpet put in the middle. After a few days it lies 
perfectly flat without any nails, and once a month it is just rolled 
up, shaken, and the floor washed. Consequently, we not only save 
money, but get rid of that reservoir of dust and dirt a Brussels 
carpet fitted to the room, and we have the pleasant consciousness 
that there is no mass of filth hidden under our feet, to remain 
there till the annual clean-up comes. On the other hand, asa 
set-off against these economies, we have been, as I said, extravagant 
in thick brick partitions between all the rooms, even between the 
bedrooms. We have a large undergroun'l tank of soft water, three 
months’ supply of it. We have a central artery of warm air per- 
meating the whole building. We have a massive solid staircase, broad 
and firm. We have a little wine cellar deep underground, of an even 
temperature in all weathers. We have cupboards and store closets 
just where they are wanted. We haveventilation in all the bedrooms 
independently of the windows. We have perfect drainage, and 
we have, above all things, peace and quietude, and a certain happy 
consciousness that we are surrounded by honest work which will 
last. But I have not written to you to praise my house. What 
I have written to you, Sir, is to prove by my own example how 
stupid is the maxim about fools building houses. The fool, I 
should say, is the man who buys one, unless he himself has seen 
almost every brick laid. I have now paid my last bill, and I find 
my “extras” will be £20. The interest on the outlay 
equivalent to rent, will be about £50. ‘This of course 
includes the interest on the purchase of the freehold site 
and a good garden. Let those who, like myself, have had 
enough of the ‘* villa” do as I have done. I have only three words 
of advice to give. Above all things, be careful about the architect. 
Absolutely everything depends on him. Secondly, don’t take up 
with a “style,” but study the inside of the house, and let the out- 
side fit itself to the inside as best it may. I don’t for an instant 
pretend to say my cottage is handsome. Lather the reverse. 
Thirdly, avoid building societies. I was very near applying to 
one, but the secretary happened to be my intimate friend. I 
asked him how much dividend he paid. ‘ Twelve per cent.” was 
the reply, whereupon I put two and two together, and went 
elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., W. IL. W. 


ART. 
_ ——»>— — 

SKELCHES AND STUDIES OF THE WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 


Ar the very commencement of these Winter Exhibitions there were 
critics who made haste to prove their sagacity by prophesying the 
inevitable and speedy degeneracy of the kind of work to be 
exhibited. Under the temptation of selling to an indiscriminating 
public, it was said that instead of sketches and studies honestly 
made by the artist with a view to his own more complete works, 
he would soon contract the vicious habit of manufacturing a 
species of article that, properly speaking, was no more a sketch or 
study than it was a picture; but a hybrid animal containing little 
work of the hand and Jess of the brain, a mere husk of paint, with 
no single slement to recommend it except what was the recom- 


mantfacturer, ‘ plenty to get and nothing to 


mendatien ta the 





trained artist seizes 
| light, air, wind, and movement. 


do.” The danger to a certain class of exhibitors was a very 
obvious one; and what was first utterel as prediction has hen 
since frequently repeated as statement of accomplished facts, The 
inference drawn is that these exhibitions should be at once diseon- 
tinued, as tending to unmixe:l evil both to artist and layman. ‘The 
conclusion sounds trenchant, and has at least the merit of being 
sweeping. But probably the better course would be that which 
the practice of many of the best artists in the Society suggests, 
‘They frequently intermit a winter's exhibition. Not having in 
their portfolios true sketches or stulies good for the general 
eye, they refrain from sending what (if they could bring 
themselves to make them) might with many pass for such, 
and bring in much pecuniary profit to the artist. Such men are 
this year F. Burton, George Fripp, Alfred Fripp, and S. Palmer. 
It cannot be said of them that they have fewer ideas than the 
majority of their brethren, who as regularly as the winter comes 
round have their works ready for exhibition. Among the latter 
are, no doubt, some who are made of as sterling stuff as those 
named above. ‘The practice of artists varies with their idiosynera- 
cies, and again with their ages. ‘There is a familiar story of two 
artists going out to sketch, and returning after the lapse of some 
hours. One had painted a very complete landscape, while the other 
had not so much as opened his sketch-book, having been wholly 
occupied in watching the changeful variety of light and colour 
and the movement of running water. But though the portfolios 
of Ifolland and Hunt may be inexhaustible in quality as well as 
quantity, they must be held to furnish rather an exception than a 
rule, and, on the whole, it would seem a wise modification of the 
present systein that the society should exhibit their sketches and 
studies every other year only. ‘The gallery need not be idle in 
the alternate years. ‘The readiness with which owners of pictures 
lend them for exhibition at the private meetings of the Graphic 
and kindred societies suggests that the Water-Colour Society 
might without difficulty secure an occasional assemblage of works 
by former members, as D. Cox and De Wint, which 
would be as great a treat to lovers of good art as it would be 
instructive to the world in general. One other way there is of 
checking the manufacture of flimsy, but saleable works, miscalled 
sketches, viz., to pass arule that none of them should be sold at 
the gallery. But though some members (of whom Mr. Boyce is 
one) appear to impose some such restriction on themselves, a general 
law to that effect is not to be recommended. A good sketch often 
conveys as lively an impression as a finished picture ; sometimes 
the impression is all the livelier for not being overlaid by sedulous 
attempts at realization; and if an artist has no need of these 
sketches for the future, why should he be debarred from selling 
them? In any case, a total discontinuance of these exhibitions 
would be a real loss ; and one need look no further than the show 
of this winter, wanting though it does the support of some main 
pillars of the society, to see reason for deprecating so sweeping a 
measure. ‘lhe sketches of Holland, Hunt, I. ‘Taylor, and 
Whittaker, and the studies of Dodgson, Burne Jones, F. Walker, 
Shields, Watson, and Newton, go far to redeem the exhibition from 
the reproach which too many of the other works are calculated to 
bring upon it. 

Mr. F. ‘Tayler is par excellence a sketcher, aud stands alone 
with his sketches of dogs, which are so happily executed and so 
abound with true canine character, uualloyel by semi-human 
caricature, that every dog is an individual whose disposition one 
may infer from his portrait (178). Mr. Tayler’s horses are less 
satisfactory, being all of one type. Mr. Lolland is supreme as a 
colourist. ‘Take the two that hang on one screen, ** Rouen” (300), 
a street view, including the old clock gate ; and ** From Nature” 
(345), flowers in a blue and white jar. ‘The perfect harmony and 
balance of colour, the union of tenderness with strength, the freedom 
of execution, and therewith the suggestiveness of every part of 
these studies, area lesson and adelight. A pair of views in Venice 
(197, 198) are seareely, if at all behind; while such sketches as 


such 


| those at Eastbourne and Margate (187, 385, 395) show how a 


on the essentials that serve for suggesting 
Mr. Dodgson renews his studies 
of leafy dells and glades. Repetition does not stale these very artist- 
like works, full and rich yet modest in colour aul charming in 
sentiment. ‘* A Yorkshire Beck” (99) and * Ferns” (175) may 
be mentioned as specimens. Mr. Whittaker has an unusually 
powerful sketch from the Welsh hills ‘“* Evening” (249), with a 
fine gloomy sky, and Mr. Newton exhibits a very careful and 
beautiful study of ‘moonlight on a Scottish loch ” (266). Mr. 
Arthur Seyern has much to answer for in haying once painted 


. : ? - nm! 
e wave breaking on the shore, aud in having thus cet an examp? 


since followed by a diverse crew, who find a point of agreement 
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only in this, that the practice is a profitable one, intelligible as it 
js to all (according to their light) who have spent their month's 
holiday at the sea-side. There is hardly one among the many 
trite subjects that occupy the enrsory pencils of our picture- 
makers (though the ‘Thames certainly runs it close) which more 
clearly illustrates the old Spanish proverb, that he who would 
pring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him. A man cannot by painting make more of a 
subject than he sees in it; and if to him there is no might or 

the shore, it is no 


ayy 


vrandeur in the great breakers dashing 
woulet if he gives you nothing but a sort of toy-shop sea, clever, 
it may be, in many respects, and showing some accuracy of 
observation in matters of detail, but wholly missing the greater 
impressions which should be conveyed by the subject, Such, in 
sober truth, is Mr. B. Foster's ‘ Study of Sea” (191),—a sta on 
which the Hyde Park fleet of toy-boats .might venture without 
wuch risk. It is a misnomer to call it a study, being, in fact, 
only a slight and apparently hasty sketch, in which the only thing 
to admire is a certain dexterity in the application of Mr. Foster's 
favourite paper-hider, Chinese white. Mr. Foster’s talent lies in 
the region of the pretty and the graceful, which, when he for- 
sakes, he courts failure. Ie is skilled of old in deft arrangement 
of objects, which derives little help from colour or light and shade, 
and is sometimes overpowered by the often-noted inkiness of his 
palette. ‘*A Lock, Stratford-on-Avon” (384), has the com- 
plexion of one who is saturated with steel medicine. Lis ‘* Beech 
Stem” (414), with holly-bush, is pretty, although here his accus- 
tomed dexterity in laying on body-colour has deserted him. 
‘Thanks are due from the sketching community to Mr. Dancan 
for exposing the real character of the Western Highlands of 
Scotland, and at the cost of much trouble (as it must needs have 
been) to himself, clearly showing to others that there is nothing in 
that inhospitable region that is worth an artist’s search. In his 
masterly and obviously accurate sketch of ** Loch Torridon” (34), 
the traveller will recognize all that is to be got, in an artistic sense, 
out of the principal mountain of the district, called Liugach ; with 
its crags like ill-built limekilns, and its low spit of rocks in the 
foreground that remind one of nothing so much as a long stack of 
bricks in a suburban clay-ficld. Let no one, then, leave his easy 
chair for a country so entirely unsuited to the artist’s pencil ; but 
rather mistrust the topographical accuracy of Mr. A. Hunt's 
“Kyle Rhea” (406), and attribute to some fancy spun out of the 
inner consciousness of that artist the potent charm which his little 
picture exercises on the beholder, the more strongly the longer he 
looks. Mr. ILunt’s work is of that order that frequently renders 
it a matter of indifference what are the places he professes to 
represent. Not that in general the places are not recog- 
nizable, for though in the comparison between Mr. Dunean’s 
“Loch Torridon” and Mr. Ilunt’s ** Kyle Rhea” there is no 
choice but to dismiss the latter as a poetic dream, yet, in 
other instances, Mr. Hunt's whereabouts may generally be recog- 
nized. Ilis Thames views, for instance, and those from the neigh- 
Loc!) Maree, ave as true to local truth as they are 
beautiful as works of art. And one great pleasure they give is by 
showing well-remembered scenes in a new manner and, as it were, 
with a new meaning. Artists as good may have previously exhi- 
bited some of their qualities, but this one has seen others ; he has 
looked at nature with observation mainly original, and conse- 
Nor does he neglect the too 


bourhood of 


quently paints original pictures. 
commonly ignored study of light and shade. In fact, his studies 
in sepia are among the most notable things in this exhibition ; 
** Loch Maree,” with the beains of the setting sun streaming up the 
loch under a heavy curtain of cloud, and striking on scarped rock and 
ugged shore (379); ‘Lhe Wreck of a Steamboat at ‘l'ynemouth ” 
(558), a noble composition of sea and sky ; and ‘ Cobern, on the 
Moselle” (341), where there is a veritable glitter of sunshine. 
Among his coloured sketches the little ‘*‘ Pangbourne Lock ” (409) 
is specially noteworthy. The ‘Thames has furnished other artists 
besides Mr. Hunt with occasion for exhibiting their capacities. 
The greater size of the river views painted by Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Jenkins is not the ouly or the most salient point of difference 
between them and Mr. Iluut’s sketches. ‘The difference hardly 
needs to be enlarged upon. ‘Those that run may read. And 
this leads to a matter of some importance bearing upon the effect 
these exhibitions are to have in influencing public opinion on art, 
by showing the estimation in which the several works exhibited 
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are held by those who ought to know. More than once of late 
those who have had the arrangement of the pictures have dis- | 
covered a remarkable talent for putting some of the best drawings 
in the worst places, and vice versd. Some sacrifice may be always 
expected to the difficulty of fitting frames with cach other, and to 


other exigencies of upholstery ; and some excuse may generally be 
allowed for carelessness and oversight. But it is hard to invent a 
plea in defence of the peculiar perversity which has hung so many 
sketches by that thorough artist, Mr. Danby, in places where they 
almost inevitably escape the notice of all except those who have 
previously learned that he is worth secking out. And as these are 
distinguished by his best qualities of tone, gradation, and tender- 
ness (27, 271, 279, 373), so one of his drawings which contains 
the least of them (11), has been hung in a prominent position. 
Mr. Burne Jones's studies are a sore puzzle to those with whom 
there linger some old-fashioned notions regarding the duty of an 
artist to learn how to draw. It is clearly not that he is insensible 
to beauty of form. If he were, he could never make those 
Raphaelesque studies of drapery which, in flowing beauty of line, 
are nearly unrivalled at the present day. This drapery is disposed 
over what affects to be human forms, but those forms are so 
ridiculously ill drawn that it is impossible not to resent the carcless 
ignorance which interferes with the full enjoyment of the rare 
merits which the artist really displays. Some of the correct drawing 
which in his two chalk studies (102, 110) Mr. Shields has com- 
bined with good modelling and much grace would surely be no 
detriment to Mr. Jones. Good drawing is not weakness, nor is 
eccentricity, any more than academic correctness, strength. Mr. 
J. D. Watson’s * Gathering Bait ” (40), though not very pleasing 
as a whole, is remarkable for the bold yet graceful action of the 
girl on the right. ‘That a work is not very pleasing as a whole, 
though a fatal flaw in a picture, is hardly to be so considered iu a 
bond fide study, and as studies Mr. Walker's contributions, like 
the rest, must be judged. So judged, his “ Lilies ” (367), a some- 
what affected young lady watering flowers in a garden, abounds 
with talent. ‘The flowering shrubs (except the lilies themselves) 
are given with rare beauty as well as correctness of imitation, and 
true daylight plays about the taller trees in the background. ‘The 
artist’s ability to combine beauty with accuracy is again seen in 
his “ Mushrooms and Fungi” (407), and yet more strongly in “A 
Gondola” (398). Here the curves of the cabin roof, no less than 
the action of the gondolier, have been carefully studied. But 
what chiefly excites admiration is the consummate grace, reconciled 
with perfect naturalness, of the peasant girl who sits with her back 
Certainly there is an air of 
¥'. 


to the spectator outside the cabin. 
distinction about all Mr. Walker’s work. 


BOOKS. 
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MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM.* 

‘Tne last two cantos in this second volume constitute together and 
in their contrast, what seem to us Mr. Browning's greatest poetic 
achievement. At least, we can remember nothing which has at 
once so much force and fire, and also so much of the subtlety of in- 
tellectual drama,—intellectual rendering, that is, by Mr. Browning 
himself of his own study of the characters of others,—in any other 
of his writings. * The flight of the duchess’ itself is not so rich and 
eloquent as the defence poured out by Caponsacchi of the murdered 
Pompilia, nor is the “soliloquy in the Spanish cloister” so ex- 
pressive of the spite of venomous cunning, as Count CGuido's 
Franceschini’s defence of himself and malignant insinuations 
against his wife and her parents and Caponsacchi. Of course, 
there is an obvious defect in dramatic keeping, in putting into the 
mouth of a man just fresh from the torture, so astute, elaborate, 
and ecclesiastical a dissertation on the evidence which had been 
produced; to which it may be added that, except as to passion 
and force, the style (é.c., in construction and illustration) of Count 
Guido Franceschini is scarcely to be distinguished from that of the 
Canon Caponsacchi. But this is always so with Mr. Browning. 
Ile aims only at giving a complete reflexion of his various charac- 
ters in his own forms of thought, and as he aims only at this, the 
mere circumstances of putting a subtle speech of 2,000 lines 
into the mouth of a man fresh from the torture is no falsification 
of the artistic intention,—which is, to give the drift of his defence, 
supposed to be confided to Mr. Browning, just as his poetic confi- 
dant may deem most effective. We confess that we see little 
that is new or telling in the first canto of this volume, whicl: 
may be called the cynical-critical, or cultivated Roman drawing- 
room view of the murder. It is, on the whole, with a little more 
hesitation and ostentatious affectation of wisdom and impartiality, 
the same as the view first given under the title of ‘Half-Rome’s;’ 
ie., it is favourable to Count Guido, and adds but little of any 
kind, dramatic or otherwise, to our view of the tragedy. 
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Not so, however, the statement of the murderer and of the 
murderer's great antagonist. We know scarcely anything in modern 
poetry finer than the contrast between the shifty ecclesiastical 
intrigue, the rat-like voracity and cunning, the craft formed and 
trained in the attempt to squeeze promotion out of bishops and 
cardinals, in a word, the half-tricky, half-subtle Pharisaism of the 
Tuscan Count, who had been familiar with the Roman Courts all 
his life and knew the worst side at least of every judge before him, 
and the passionate despair of the ardent young priest who, sum- 
moned back to Rome to hear that Pompilia was dying by the dagger 
of her husband, throws all reserve to the winds, pours out his own 
loathing of his early life of fashionable frivolity, describes the 
awakening of a divine nature in him through the influence of 
Pompilia’s saintly sweetness and purity, and tells in burning 
words the story of Guido’s loathsome attempt to force his wife 
into infidelity, of her flight to Rome under his own protection, 
and of the words which fell from her from time to time during the 
journey, stamped as they are on the face of the different landscapes 
and different skies which his eye happened to take in as they were 
uttered. Mr. Browning's picture of this passionate human love 
stirring in the heart of a fashionable, frivolous, and dissipated, but 
still noble unspoiled nature, and awakening it at one and the same 
time to the holiness of the priest’s desecrated faith and calling, 
aud to the unearthly beauty of her whom he could not but half- 
love with earthly rapture and half adore with a worship very like 
the true Catholic cultus of the Madonna, is to our minds the 
finest effort of our author’s genius. But it would scarcely produce 
the effect it does upon us did it not so immediately succeed the expo- 
sition of the venomous and cunning sleight-of-mind with which 
Count Guido tries to persuade his judges that wounded honour and 
burning shame have instigated all his own coldly and craftily 
calculated actions towards his wife and her parents, and have 
left him with a good and quiet conscience even after the 
triple murder. As we follow the intellectual writhings of 
Count Guido’s ingenious special pleadings, which skilfully evade 
the most critical tests of his guilt, and make it their aim, instead, to 
put the judges off the scent and convince them beyond refutation of 
his wife's guilt, trusting that if he can manage that, the palliation of 
his own guilt must follow asa natural consequence, we almost for the 
time lose the meaning of the words ‘ truth’ and ‘falsehood,’ and seem 
to sink lower and lower into an abyss and labyrinth of verbal dis- 
tinctions and simulated passions, with only a glimmer here and 
there of genuine Satanic spite to remind us of where we are. 
And when we pass from this nightmare world of tortuous quali- 
fications and distinctions to the burning passion of Caponsacchi’s 
contempt for himself and worship of the purity and innocence 
which first taught him what his priesthood meant, the change is 
like waking from an oppressive dream to the bluest air and 
brightest sun of the year. : 

Take, for instance, the following in illustration of Count Guido’s 
ingenious and crafty but, on the whole, very shallow cunning. 
One of his proofs against his wife is a letter which she was 
asserted to have sent to her brother-in-law, the Abate, in Rome, 
after her putative parents had left her and Arezzo for Rome, 
charging them with having counselled her to be unfaithful to her 
husband, and to follow them to Rome as soon as she could with 
any lover whom she could persuade to escort her thither ;— 
to which the reply on her side was that she could neither 
read nor write, and that the letter in question was written by 
her husband, who guided her hand over the pencilled accusa- 
tions, she herself being quite ignorant of the contents. On 
this evidence of the letter, and its genuineness or forgery, 
Count Guido assures his judges that he does not care to argue that 
matter ; he is quite willing even to assume the view most unfavour- 
able to himself,—that he actually did guide her hand, and give the 
significance to that which she only mechanicallysigned. Which may 
be the truer view, is not worth discussing, he says. He will take the 
situation his adversaries attribute, and beat them even with the 
weapons which they put into his hands,—show that he was perform- 
ing a pious act in making his wife abjure her malignant parents, and 
expose and denounce their wicked advice, and after this fashion he 
tries to distract attention altogether from the question of the 
genuineness of the letter,—on which alone its value as evidence 
depends,—hoping to confuse the mind of his judges by throwing 
out a cloud of suggestions to prove that even if no genuine evidence 
of his wife’s belief, it was a perfectly pious and politic manceuvre 
on his part to extricate his wife from the evil influences of her 


parents. This is the passage :— 


“Why, here's the,—word for word so much, no more,— 
Avowal she made, her pure spontancous speech 
To my brother the Abate at first blush. 


a 
Ere the good impulse had begun to fade— 
So did she make confession for the pair, 
So pour forth praises in her own behalf. 
‘ Ay, the false letter!’ interpose my lords— 
‘The simulated writing,—'twas a trick : 
You traced the signs, she merely marked the same, 
The product was not hers, but yours.’ Alack, 
I want no more impulsion to tell truth 
From the other trick, the torture inside there! 
I confess all—let it be understood— 
And deny nothing! If I baffle you so, 
Can so fence, in the plenitude of right, 
That my poor lathen dagger puts aside 
Each pass o’ the Bilboa, beats you all the same, — 
What matters inefficiency of blade ? 
Mine and not hers the letter,—conceded, lords! 
Impute to me that practice !—take as proved 
I taught my wife her duty, made her see 
- What it behoved her see and say and do, 
Feel in her heart and with hor tongue declare, 
And, whether sluggish or recalcitrant, 
Forced her to take the right step, I myself 
Marching in mere marital rectitude! 
And who finds fault here, say the tale be true’ 
Would not my lords commend the priest whose zeal 
Seized on the sick, morose or moribund, 
By the palsy-smitten finger made it cross 
His brow correctly at the critical time ?— 
Or answered for the inarticulate babo 
At baptism, in its stead declared tho faith, 
And saved what elso would perish unprofessed ?” 
Was there ever a more striking dramatic feat of hollow aud shallow 
ecclesiastical cunning? ‘That last plausible appeal to sacerdotal ideas 
of external acts of grace (opera operate) would alone photograph the 
subtle but shallow artifice of the man. Let us give, as a contrast to 
this, the Canon's passionate account of the few things Pompilia 
said to him in the carriage on the journey to Rome; of the pain it 
gave him when she assumed that he was doing for her only what 
his love for some sister or mother had taught him the tenderness 
and insight to do; of the pain it gave him when she appealed to him 
as a mere priest, and not as one who felt personally for her; of the 
delight it gave him when she said something which implied a study 
of his face and a sympathy with him so instinctive and profound 
that she could hear him when he did not speak, and sce his face 
when it was dark : — 
“ She said,—a long while later in the day, 
When I had let the silence be,—abrupt— 
‘Have you a mother ?’—: She died, I was born.” 
‘A sister then ?’—‘ No sister.’—' Who was it— 
What woman were you used to serve this way, 
Bo kind to, till I called you and you came ?’ 
I did not like that word.” 


At eve we heard the angelus : sho turned— 

‘I told you I can neither read nor write. 

My life stopped with the play-time ; I will learn, 
If I begin to live again: but you— 

Who are a priest—wherefore do you not read 
The service at this hour? Read Gabriel's song, 
The lesson, and then read the little prayer 

To Raphael, proper for us travellers !’ 

I did not like that, neither, but I read.” 


“When she woke at last, 

I answered the first look—‘ Scarce twelve hours more, 

Then, Rome! There probably was no pursuit, 

There cannot now be peril: bear up brave ! ; 

Just some twelve hours to press through to the prizo— 

Then no more of the terrible journey!’ ‘Then, 

No more o’ the journey !’ if it might but last! 

Always, my life long, thus to journey still! 

It is tho interruption that I dread,— 

With no dread, ever to be here and thus! 

Never to see a face nor hear a voice! 

Yours is no voice ; you speak when you are dum); 

Nor face, I see it in the dark. I want ; 

No face nor voice that change and grow unkind. 

That I liked, that was the best thing she said.” 
‘Those confessions in the mouth of the young priest, and the words 
of the hunted and tortured girl which give rise to them, are among 
the finest touches of Mr. Browning's genius. 

The sustained passion of Caponsacchi’s speech is even more strik- 
ing and of course far more taking than the sustained artificial 
cunning, broken only by flashesof malignity, of Guido’s. ‘Theformer’s 
vehement exposure of the low worldliness of the judges, his abrupt 
change of mood to vehement gratitude to them for letting him tell 
the truth of Pompilia at all, his final confession of the despair and 
hope which fill him as he broods over the imminent death of Pom- 
pilia,—are all in the highest key of eloquence, and of that peculiar 
kind of eloquence suited to his feverish passion, to his ascetic call- 
ing. How fine is this sudden transition from invective to pity and 
sympathy !— 

“] have dono with being judged. 
I stand here guiltless in thought, word, and deed, 
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To the point that I apprise you,—in contempt 
For all misapprehending ignorance 
O’ the human heart, much more the mind of Christ,— 
That I assuredly did bow, was blessed 
By the revelation of Pompilia. There! 
Such is the final fact I fling you, Sirs, 
To mouth and mumble and misinterpret: there ! 
‘The priest's in love,’ have it the vulgar way! 
Unpriest me, rend the rags o’ the vestment, do— 
Degrade deep, disenfranchise all you dare— 
Remove me from the midst, no longer priest 
And fit companion for the like of you— 
Your gay Abati with the well-turned leg 
And rose i’ the hat-rim ; Canons, cross at neck 
And silk mask in the pocket of the gown ; 
Brisk bishops, with the world’s musk still unbrushed 
From the rochet; I'll no more of these good things: 
There's a crack somewhere, something that’s unsound 
I’ the rattle! 

“ For Pompilia—be advised, 
Build churches, go pray! You will find me there, 
I know, if you come,—and you will come, I know. 
Why, there’s a judge weeping! Did not I say 
You were good and true at bottom? You see the truth— 
I am glad I helped you: she helped me just so.” 


And the concluding passage, in which Caponsacchi passionately 
hints what earth might be with Pompilia by his side, what even it 
might be without her, if but the divine spirit to which she has 
awakened him could be ever seen at work in the little things as 
well as the great things of life, and then ends with an ejaculatioa 
of despair, is of the finest order of poetry :— 


“Sirs, Iam quiet again. You see, we aro 
So very pitiable, she and J, 
Who had conceivably been otherwise. 
Forget distemperature and idle heat! 
Apart from truth’s sake, whai’s to move so much ? 
Pompilia will be presently with Ged ; 
I am, on earth, as good as out of it, 
A relegated priest : when exile ends, 
I mean to do my duty and live long. 
She and [ are mere strangers now: but priests 
Should study passion; how else cure mankind, 
Who come for help in passionate extremes ? 
I do but play with an imagined life 
Of who, unfettered by a vow, unblessed 
By the higher call,—since you will have it so,— 
Leads it companioned by the woman there. 
To live, and see her learn, and learn by her, 
Out of the low obscure and petty world— 
Or only see one purpose or one will 
Evolve themselves i’ the werld, change wrong to right ; 
To have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal—and these, not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 
But small experiences of every day, 
Concerns of the particular hearth and home : 
To learn not only by a comet's rush, 
But a rose’s birth,—not by the grandeur, God— 
But the comfort, Christ. All this, how far away! 
Mere delectation, mect for a minute's dream !— 
Just as a drudging student trims his lamp. 
Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 
Of Roman, Grecian; draws the patched gown close, 
Dreams, ‘ Thus should I fight, save or rule the world !"— 
Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 
To the old solitary nothingnees. 
So I, from such communion, pass content 
O great, just, good God! Miserable me !” 

But one artistic criticism has suggested itself on the general 
plan of the book in reading this volume, namely,—is not the 
truth too exclusively on one side to justify the manifold aspect in 
which it is the plan of the book to delineate it? We scarcely see 
the advantage of the multiplied forms of the pleadings when the 
truth appears to be, not between the various representations of it, but 
almost wholly in one of them. Surely Mr. Browning could have 
given us in this case the pure gold of “ the ring,” almost without 
the alloy, if he had given Count Guido’s, and Canon Capon- 
sacchi’s, and Pompilia’s versions of the matter only, with the 
old Pope's final judgment upon it? It may be, however, that this 
criticism is premature, and will be rebutted by the third or fourth 
volume. At present the ‘ /ertium quid” seems to us to be at best 
* quid nimis.” 

REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE.* 
Tue uses of irony as an efficient instrament of artistic composi- 
tion have been appreciated by all the great masters of literary art. 
The author of Realities of Irish Life, possibly with the unconscious 
Instinct of genius, has apprehended and utilized the ironical,—at 
least in his title. We should be sorry to deny Mr. Trench the 
praise, which is his due, of some literary skill and of considerable 





inventive power; indeed, we should Jook with interest for a 
i 

* Realities of Irish Life. By W. Steuart Trench. With Ulustrations by Townsend | 
Trench, London: Longmans. ! 





novel from his hand. But when the public consideration of Irish 
affairs, both inside and outside the House of Commons, has 
assumed a serious and practical aspect, we must protest in the 
interests of truth and justice against the acceptation of Mr. ‘lrench's 
highly-coloured pictures of Irish life as conveying anything like a 
fair representation of existing facts. It is necessary to make this 
protest, because already the advocates of laissez-fuire in England 
have appealed to Mr. 'l'rench as an experienced and unprejudiced 
witness, and have gone so far as to rank him with Mr. Senior as 
an acute and sensible critic of Irish grievances. Anything more 
different from Mr. Senior's journals than the melodrama of 
these so-called ‘“ Realities” it would not be easy to conceive. 
Mr. Senior’s mind was essentially of the judicial character; his 
leading idea was to get hold of the truth about Ireland, 
regardless of the source of his information; and he was 
to be absolutely relied on for the strict accuracy of his state- 
ments of fact. In everything Mr. ‘Trench is the opposite of Mr. 
Senior. He is a fierce partizan, socially, if not politically ; and he 
is wholly unable to record facts without colouring them. His 
honesty of purpose cannot be doubted, yet we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing his book one which teaches what is untrue and 
illusory, and put together with a mischievous design. ‘That 
design may be briefly stated in half-a-dozen words: it is intended 
to show that no change in the land laws of Ireland or in the 
status of the Church will avail to remove the popular discontent. 
The facts recorded by Mr. ‘Trench are carefully selected to sustain 
this position, and though most of them no doubt took place 
in one shape or another, it would be a fatal error to suppose that 
they can be accepted as typical of the Irish character and social 
state of Ireland. 

Mr. Trench’s opportunities of observation have been referred to 
as conclusively establishing his claim to be heard as an authority 
on Irish questions. For a quarter of a century Mr, ‘Trench has 
discharged in various parts of Ireland the duties of a land agent, 
and has on the whole maintained the character of a lenient and 
kindly representative of the great absentee landlords whose 
estates he has managed. In birth and education, Mr. ‘Trench has 
had advantages far greater than those of which Irish land agents 
can usually boast. A nephew of the late Lord Ashtown, and 
closely connected with the present Archbishop of Nublin, he can 
almost lay claim to a place among the aristocracy of the country ; 
and many evidences of a high feeling of honour and generosity, 
very far transcending the practices of his class, might be gathered 
from this book. Still, Mr. Trench is essentially and decidedly an 
Irish “agent,” in thorough sympathy with the high notions of 
landlord prerogative in vogue among the Irish gentry and nobility. 
Early in life he became agent to the estates of the Shirley family 
in the county of Monaghan, a part of Ulster where tenant-right 
has been most fiereely upheld by the Ribbon Code; but soon 
resigned the post, finding the proprietor unwilling to adopt bis 
policy towards the tenants. The failure of the potato in 
1846 ensued ; and in 1850, when the country was first beginning 
to recover from the immediate stupor of that unparalleled calamity, 
Mr. Trench was appointed to manage the estates of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne in Kerry. He received in the following year the 
charge of the Marquis of Bath’s property in Monaghan, and in 
this quarter he appears to have met with the strangest of his 
adventures. In 1857, when comparative quietude had succeeded 
to the turbulence and disasters of the preceding decade, Mr. 
Trench became agent for Lord Digby's estates at Geashill, in the 
King’s County. In this long and varied experience Mr. ‘Trench 
had, at least, a fair opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
real character of the people among whom he lived. ‘That he did not 
choose to avail himself of it was his own fault, if, indeed, he has 
not been tempted to convey to his readers an impression differing 
very widely from that which he has himself derived from the 
teachings of his life. 

It is only just to Mr. Trench to say, that accepting the premisses 
of landlord prerogative from which he starts, no fault can be found 
with his conduct as an agent. Ile made a rule not to evict a 
tenant without giving him at least as much compensation as would 
carry him to the United States, and he resigned the management 
of the Shirley estates because he was not at liberty to act as fairly 
as he thought right. But for all this, Mr. Trench is a determined 
advocate of the existing power of the landlord in Ireland. He 
sees that by judicious and not illiberal conduct Lord Bath and 
Lord Lansdowne have “cleared ” and improved their properties 
and he says to the landowners of Ireland, ‘Go ye and do like- 
wise.” We should like, however, to ask Mr. Trench how many 
Fenians the ‘ clearing ” process sent out to New York, and to re- 
mind him of what he must very well know, that not one landowner 
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in Ireland out of twenty is able, even if he were willing, to act as 
Lord Bath and Lord Lansdowne have acted. 

If Mr. Trench had been content to give his own individual 
opinion, to be taken for what it was worth, on the value of legis- 
lative interference in the Irish question, we should take no excep- 
tion to his testimony. But we must object to his calling the Irish 
peasant, as he imaginatively paints him, iuto court to bear wit- 
ness on the same side. We might gather many examples of this 
rather dishonest artifice from Mr. Trench’s volume. Perhaps the 
most striking is to be found in the account of a Ribbon meeting, 
which Mr, Trench received, he tells us, from an informer who 
took part in the debate. ‘The report of the speeches and senti- 
ments, thus filtered through two so different media, can hardly 
be considered more authentic than the orations in the first decade 
of Livy. Any one who is familiar with the forms in which the 
thought and language of the Irish peasant are moulded will be as 
much amused as disgusted at meeting the arguments of Irish Tory 
politicians in the mouths of Mr. Trench’s Ribbonmen. 


“ By degrees as the liquor told upon the party the conversation grow 
fast and furious, and various subjects were introduced and commented 
on in their own wild way. ‘They say,’ observed one of the leaders, 
‘that if the boys had held out well when they rose in 1641 they could 
have had the country to themselves, and driven every Saxon out of it. 
I hear there was great sport up at the Castle of Carrickmacross that 
time, and that they put a rope round the agent’s neck and were going 
to hang him at his own hall door.'—‘Bad luck to them for spalpeens 
that they didn't hang him,’ said another. ‘If we had the country all to 
ourselves now, I know how it would be! ’—‘ Some says it’s the land laws 
that’s mighty bad,’ observed another; ‘ that it’s them that’s crushing us 
down, and that they are going to bring ina bill—as they call it—to alter 
them.’—*‘ A curse upon the land laws,’ cried the president, ‘and all con- 
cerned in them. It’s the /and iisel//' we want, and not all this bother 
about the laws. The laws is not so bad in the main, barrin’ they make 
us pay rent at all. What good would altering the laws do us? sure we 
have tenant-right, and fair play enough, for that matter, for Trench 
never puts any one off the land that’s able to pay his rent, and stand his 
ground on it. But why should we pay rent at all? That’s the question, 
say I, Isn’t the land our own, and wasn't it our ancestors’ before us, 
until these bloody English came and took it all away from us? My 
curse upon them for it—but we will tear it back out of their hearts’ 
blood yet.’—‘ In troth, then, ye’ll have tough work of it before ye do,’ 
rejoined another. ‘'Them Saxons is a terrible strong lot to deal with. 
They beat down ould Ireland before, and I doubt but they'll hold on the 
land still, and beat her down again, rise when ye may,’—‘ None of 
your croakin’,’ cried the president. ‘Suro, it’s not more than three 
hundred yearg since they took it all from us, and many a country has 
risen and held its own again afier a longer slavery than that. I say. 
THE LAND we must have, and cursed be the hand and withered the arm 
that will not strike a blow to gain it!’—‘ Some say it’s the Church that’s 
crushing us,’ suggested one of the party who had not spoken before. 
‘Damn the Church, and you along with it,’ cried the president, in a 
passion. ‘What harm does the Church do you or any one else? The 
gentlemen that owns it are quiet dacent men, and often good to the poor. 
At's the land, I say again, it's the land, we want. The Saxon robbers took 
it from our forefathers, and I say again wo'll wrench it out of their 
hearts’ blood ; and what betier beginning could we have than to blow 
Trench to shivers off the walk ?’—‘Truo for ye,’ said another, ‘so far 
as that goes, but ye are wrong about the Church, for all that. Sure, 
isn’t it what they call the dominan’ Church, and what right has it to 
dominate over our own clargy, who are as goed as them any day. Up 
wid our clargy, and down with the dominan’ Chureh! say I. 
Besides,’ continued he, more softly, ‘maybe if we had once a hold 
of the Church lands, the landlords’ lands would be ‘aisier come at after.’ 
—‘ Why, then, that may be true, too,’ said the president; ‘down with 
the Church, down with the landlords, down with the agents, down with 
everything, say I, that stands in the way of our own green land coming 
back to us again.’-—' What wonderful grand fun we'll have fightin’ 
among ourselves when it does come!’ said a thick-set Herculean fellow, 
at the lower end of the table.—‘ Well now, I often thought of that!’ 
replied his neighbour in a whisper. ‘It'll be bloody work then in 
airnest, as sure as you and I live to sce it. Anything that has happened 
up to this will be only a joke to what will happen then.’—‘ And what 
matter?’ cried the advocate for fighting. ‘Sure, wouldn’t it be far 
better any day to be fightin’ among friends than have no fightin’ at all, 
and bo slaves to our enemies? By the powers!’ cried he, and he gave 
the table a salient stroke with his shillelagh that made the punch- 
glasses leap, ‘but I would rather go out as our ancestors did before us, 
with the skeine in our hands, and the skins of wild beasts upon our 
backs, and fight away till the best man had it, than bo the slaves wo 
are now, paying rint in the office, and acknowledgivg them Saxons as 
our landlords !’” 

Surely nothing could be more ‘ unhistorical” than this reported 
conversation. If it were worth while, we might direct our readers 
to some amusing personal episodes, in which Mr. Trench always 
appears as his own hero, bearing, as it were, a charmed life, facing 
at one time an infuriated crowd of peasants, at another time a 
desperate but chivalrous Ribbonman--subduing the enemy always, 
now by moral force, now by physical force, again by the power of 
the eye, and often by an eloquence which we can hardly trace in Mr. 
Trench’s reports of his own speeches. We have not space to enter 
into these interesting adventures, of which no political use can be 
made; but we are bound to warn English readers against this 
book. The facts are no doubt pretty correctly stated; but all 
the colouring is false, and what is worse, it is artistically laid on 


to impress persons unacquainted with the Irish character with 
certain dangerous, because entirely unsubstantial and illusory, 
views. Irish peasants may have acted as the characters in Mr, 
‘Trench’s book act, but it is a matter of certainty that they never 
spoke and thought as Mr. ‘Trench’s characters speak and think, 
This is a point which can only be settled by the impartial judg- 
ment of witnesses acquainted with Ireland, and to them we are 
content to leave it. 

Mr. Trench, generously enough, acknowledges the existence of 
high moral qualities among the peasants with whom he has spent 
his life, but always, as it appears, with an undertone of surprise, 
as if it were strange that a poor wretch who is unable to pay his 
petty rent of a few shillings for his five-acre holding should haye 
a noble and generous heart. The “caste” feeling is strong in 
every line that Mr. ‘Trench writes, and until that feeling be 
eradicated in the class to which he belongs by a social revolution, 
—whether gradually or suddenly effected,—we caunot hope for 
that “ justice to Ireland” which Mr. ‘Trench—in all sincerity, we 
doubt not—proposes as the end to be furthered by the production 
of this mistaken and mischievous book. 





THE CLEVELAND DIALECT. 
Raney has any dialect had such ample justice done to it as that 
of Cleveland by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. ‘There are people who 
collect local words and phrases, and forin them into a glossary by 
simply arranging them in alphabetical order, as children collect 
butterflies, shells, or pretty leaves, without further thought as to 
their nature, formation, or mutual relations, but viewing them 
solely as curiosities. A cabinet of curiositics is valuable as con- 
taining things that need explanation, and as stimulating the inquir- 
ing mind to examine into them with the view of sorting and 
explaining ; but if it remains unsorted and unexplained, it is only 
a monument of ignorance and indifference. A local glossary 
which is compiled in this spirit appears to deserve no better name 
than an unsorted cabinet. It is not without its use, for it holds 
curiosities Which others may arrange; and it is not to be discour- 
aged, because a store-cupboard full is better than oue empty. But 
its usefulness, even when measured by this low standard, may 
easily be exaggerated. Single words, though their meaning be 
defined, are liable to be misunderstood, and still more liable to be 
referred to wrong sources. It is only when the dialect is treated 
as a whole, and its words are exhibited in phrases, proverbs, or 
verses, that any safe conclusions can be based on its phenomena. 
‘This is evident in the treatment of a recognized language. English 
might be made to appear a dialect of Dutch, Danish,French, orLatin, 
by careful management of the words selected in a vocabulary. And 
a dialect isa language. ‘That it is seldom reduced to writing, and 
boasts of no local press, that education spends its powers in treating 
its distinguishing features as errors of ignorance and eradicating 
them, cannot deprive it of its character of a local language, 
possessing a history as ancient and a development as certain as 
those of the larger languages by which it is surrounded. In fact, 


philologically speaking, it is often, perhaps eenerally, more 





interesting and important than the great languages. Just as the 
physical sciences know nothing of the centres of civilization, and 
a typical form of animal or vegatable life may occur in the un- 
explored centre of Africa or the wilds of Siberia, and new light 
may be thrown on the succession of geological strata from the 
coasts of Patagonia or Greenland, so the history of language is 
often best elucidated from the most obscure districts and the least 
civilized portions of the population. 

But this reminds us that the very name of Cleveland may bi 
unknown to many readers. It is a high tract of moor and glen, 
extending westwards from Whitby, and sending tributaries north- 
wards to the ‘Tees and southwards to the Derwent ; while the Esk, 
which enters the sea at Whitby, belongs specially to this district. 
It is a world by itself, which is not penetrated by railways nor 
much sought by tourists, where the rural population live to them- 
selves, and have no use for any other than their native dialect. 
| Hence its peculiar importance to the philologist, whose most 
‘fruitful fields are those where admixture of foreign elements 1s 
| smallest. ‘Che Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Incumbent of Danby, 2 
| parish where nothing but genuine Cleveland is to be heard, 
‘and he himself is probably the only individual capable of 
speaking “pure” English, has appreciated the advantages 
of his position. ‘That he was not a native of that part 
of England, but, as he tells us, ‘* born and brought up in one of 
the Eastern Counties, and translated, a few years after taking my 
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* 4 Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect: Explanatory, Derivative, and Critical. By th ; 
| Rey. J. C. Atkinson, Incumbent of Danby-iu-Cleveland. London: J. Russell Smith. 
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degree, into the North, first into Berwickshire, then permanently 
into Yorkshire,” was probably, to one gifted with an accurate ear 
for the apprehension of sounds, really in his favour; since he had 
other standards with which to compare the Cleveland dialect. 

In the dialectic peculiarities Mr. Atkinson very rightly distin- 
guishes between words actually different, and words apparently 
different through peculiar pronunciation of certain sounds. ‘This 
latter point is well worth the attention he has bestowed upon it. 
The vowel and many of the consonantal sounds, as their words 
were spoken, were entirely different from those of the accredited 
English standard.” ‘Thus the pronunciation of the long é and a is 
such that the words which are properly spelt bizen, litle, grave, 
hofe, are sounded like barzon, luahtle, greeave, heeaf. Attention 
to this will save the investigator from the error of admitting into a 
glossary as a distinct provincial word that which is only a local 
pronuuciation of a well-known word, 

The main interest which ordinary students of language will 
take in the investigation of this Cleveland dialect is contained in 
the result to which it tends. As might be expected, it is strongly 
imbued with Scandinavisms. Its nearest port is Whitby, whose 
Danish name supplanted the early Saxon Streoneshalh; and the 
whole coast of Northumbria, as far south as the Humber at least 
—all opeu to the incursions of the Danes—abounds with similar 
Danish names. That these invaders, penetrating inland, should 
maintain themselves most pure in the recesses of a hilly region 
intersected by glens with no thoroughfare is what was to be 
expected. If Mr. Atkinson had done no more than show us by 
euumeration of local names and classification of the dialectic 
words that this is peculiarly the case in Cleveland, he would have 
deserved our best thanks. And he has executed this part of his 
task with a thoroughness which is not even dreamed of by ordi- 
nary speculators on language. Ile has taken not the present 
names of places, bat their oldest forms given in Domesday Book, 
and clenched the argument by the enumeration of the owners of 
landed property in the district supplied by the same document, 
whose naines prove to be as Danish as their possessions. ILow 
rarely do speculators on names take the trouble to discover their 
oldest known forms, even when these are easily discoverable in 
old local deeds, or in the priceless Domesday Book! The result of 
the exainination of local names is that 

“On the whole, there are in the above list 119 names of places as 
given in Domesday, of which 38 end in by, 6 in torp, 12 in wa, 3 in elif, 
2 in borg, 2 in dale, Lin grif, 3 in al, all of which are indisputably of 
Danish origin. ..... Andalso 2 in ham, 39 in ton, Of the latter, it 
is on!y necessary here to say, that while it is a mistake to assume fon to 

2 an exclusively Anglo-Saxon termination in names of places (tun being 
also an Olt Norse word, and still used in Iceland in connection with a 
farmer's residence), in not a few cases among these Cleveland names in 
zun or ton, we find the same prefixes as are met with in other names of 
undoubted Danish origin and etymology...... And thus, on the 
whole, we come to somethiug like the conclusion that at least 75 per cent. 
of the Domesday names of Cleveland localities is certainly Old Danish, 
aud very possibly a larger proportion still.” 

An estimate of the number of ordinary words derived from 
Scandinavian and from other sources, taken from the glossary, 
yields a somewhat similar result—that 13 per cent. are Anglo- 
Saxon, 44 Scandinavian, 19 common to the two; the remainder 
being from Celtic, French, Latin, and other uncertain sources. 
This estimate is based on an examination of one small portion only 
of the glossary, but may serve as an approximate average of the 
whole. 

Bat there are great difficulties which beset the attempt to derive 
our language, or any dialect of it, from prevailingly Scandinavian 
sources. ‘The most serious of these is found in the difference 
between the German (including the Saxon and Frisian) and the 
Scandinavian definite article. ‘The former is always a distinct 
word prefixed to the substantive. The latter is an allix attached 
to the end of the substantive. ‘This radical difference of formation 
is an easy test by which any dialect may be referred to the one or 
the other stock. Neither the current English, nor any dialect of 
it, nor its older forms, exhibit any trace of the Scandinavian post- 
fixe] article. How, then, can we venture to claim a Scandinavian 
origin for any English dialect, since this essential Scandinavian 
characteristic is wanting? Must not the Scandinavian 
words, however numerous, be regarded as intruders, obliged 
to conform to the Anglo-Saxon grammatical system already 
in possession of the ground? Mr. Atkinson deals well 
with this all-important point. He brings to bear upon it 
his knowledge of the Danish dialects, and shows that the Scan- 
diuavian article, though appearing in the form of an affix in all the 
literary languages of the North, nevertheless is a prefixed word in 
some dialects which retain the older forms of speech, especially 
those of Jutland, the very region from which the invaders would 








most easily reach England; and argues that this article is the 
older one,—a conclusion which gains probability from the fact 
that it is even now exclusively used in both Danish and Swedish 
before an adjective, and only abandoned for the other where the 
substantive stands without an attendant adjective. If this 
be true, the article forms no radical distinction after all 
between the German and Scandinavian tongues. We think 
he might go further. Since these two stocks of language 
betray the closest aflinity in their inflection and their formations 
generally, and their roots are for the most part identical, their 
separation from one another cannot be relegated to a diw, pre- 
historic antiquity. At a period, therefore, remote as regards the 
history of nations, but not distant in that of language, they were 
one ; and if they then had a definite article, it must have been one 
of the two in question. ‘The unanimous testimony of the German 
languages and the partial testimony of the Scandinavian in favour 
of the prefixed article cannot be set aside by the only partial use 
of the atlix by the Scandinavians. But it ought further to be con- 
sidered that the definite article is after all only a late device in 
language. Sanskrit kuows it not, nor does the Greek of Iomer, 
nor Latiu ; and it is only very partially used in Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon. When it was required, it was only the demonstrative pro- 
noun which assumed that function ; and a pronoun, like an adjective, 
may either precede or follow its substantive. ‘The Scandinavians 
preferred generally to aflix, the Germans to prefix, their pronoun ; 
and what was at first optional came to be the fixe habit of the 
language, a habit which might in certain dialects never be adopted. 
Thus the hard-and-fast line which would make the Jutianders pure 
Scandinavians, aud their neighbours the Frisians and Angles pure 
Germans, and regards their respective origins as distinct, is really 
only an invention of philologists who generalize contidsutly on too 
narrow premisses. 

Our observatious have been bazel mainly on the suggestive 
matter contained in the introduction: not that we have not 
thoroughly sifted the glossary itself, but because the conclusions 
to which it leads lend themselves more easily to such discussion as we 
can here give than the isolated specimens we could present from 
the glossary. We regret not to be able to preseat cxuinples of the 
manner in which words are treated in the latter; this is scarcely 
possible on account of the fullness of the articles, and the numerous 
abbreviations adopted, which would render the extracts barely 
intelligible. 

It must be observed, in conclusion, that although this is primarily 
a glossary of the dialect of the small district of Cleveland only, 
which perhaps preseuts our Northern speech in greatest fullness, yet 
it represents much more; and the native of any of the counties 
north of the Humber and Ribble will find countless words and 
expressions which he recognizes as those of the country of his 
birth. Not till the dialects of other Northumbrian districts are 
treated with equal fullness and equal mastery of English aud 
Scandinavian philology, can the precise relations of these dialects 
to one another be accurately setiled. 

A “TOUR OF OBSERVATION” IN AMERICA.* 
Tus is the sort of book which one would like best to review by 
making frequent quotations. It is composed mainly of detached 
remarks aud descriptions of men and things, which can therefore 
bear transplantation well, and they are so fresh and striking as to 
tempt the critic to show the value of the book in the easiest way 
for himself, There would be more excuse for so doing in the 
circumstance that Mr. Zincke in this volume is more given to 
observation than to reflection. He has been content to let the United 
States,—-its people, aud scenery, and characteristics, —photograph 
itself on his mind, his conscious share in the performance being 
merely to see that no side lights or defects in the instrument of 
observation were permitted to mar the impression. We should, 
therefore, only imitate him by reproducing specimens of his 
pictures without note or comment, leaving the reader to judge for 
himself of the quality of the artist. However much we may regret 
that we cannot follow this course, for want of space alone would 
prevent our quoting in sufficient quantity, the statement of an 
inclination to pursue it may perhaps show better than anything 
else we can say, our opinion of the merits of the book. ‘There have 
been few better * travels” in America. In many respects, Mr. 
Zincke suggests a comparison with Dr. W. U1. Russell and Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, as he has collected, like them, striking incidents and 
conversations to illustrate America for English readers; but he is 





* Last Winter in the United States. Being Table-Talk collected during a Tour through 
the late Southern Contederation, the Far West, the Rocky Moun‘ains, &c. By ¥, Barham 
Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain iu Ordiuary to the Queex. London: 
John Murray. 1563. 
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never farcical or sensational, and exhibits indefinitely more pains- 
taking to make his selections illustrative. Thus, he has not, to 
make his book sell, yielded to the temptation of caricaturing 
Americans ; and that his book remains, nevertheless, as readable or 
more readable than those of the writers who may be compared with 
him, is the strongest proof of the merit of his style. To present only 
a specimen or two where we might give a score or a hundred, we 
may take the following sketch of a ‘‘ genuine Yankee of the 
received type,” who was a fellow-passenger of the author’s going 
out ; and that without any compunctions about caricaturing the 
American nation, as Mr. Zincke is careful to note elsewhere that 
his sketch is of a rare exceptiun, the real American being some- 
thing very different :— 


“He had been a successful inventor of improvements in machinery, 
though medicine, not mechanics or engineering, was his business. He 
thought that anything by which he could make money was as much his 
business as his profession was. Ho was always tulking, and ready to 
argue on any subject; if unacquainted with it, that made no difference 
—he still had a right to express his opinion. His favourite idea was 
that discussion Jed to knowledge, and that books came after knowledge, 
and that therefore they were not of much value. This dictum he fear- 
lessly applied to everything—to history, to science, and to religion. 
Theoretically he was a strong Negrophilist. He believed that the 
patriarchs and prophets, that the Saviour of the world and His Apostles 
were all Negroes. He thought that the amount of wealth a man had 
been able to accumulate was the true measure of a man, because all 
pursued wealth, and employed in the pursuit the whole of their power. 
If a man was idle or stupid, he employed what power was left him, after 
so much had been cancelled by his idleness or stupidity. And therefore 
—for this was his conclusion—if he could produce several blacks, which 
he was sure he could do, who had accumulated more wealth than any 
one present, then they were better men than any of the present com- 
pany. I say he was theoretically a Negrophilist, because, although he 
liked the Negro, he liked him best ata distance. In politics, he held 
that clever men, and men with ideas, were the bane of the country. 
They had already got their constitution and their laws. The people did 
not want a letter of either altered, or anything added to either. All 
officers, therefore, elected by the people, whether for the general or the 
local government, were in the position of servants with written in- 
structions. No one would tolerate a domestic servant who, in the face 
of his instructions, thought for himself; nor ought the people ever to 
re-elect a public servant who acted in this way. Indeed he held that 
no man should ever be re-elected, but that all public offices should be 
mado ‘to go as far as possible’ in bringing into notice deserving young 
men, and in helping them on a little, and in rewarding in a temporary 
way thoso who had exerted themselves on behalf of their party. Ho 
was always joking; his jokes consisting of grotesque impossibilities 
and laughable exaggerations, But his unconscious and unfailing con- 
ceit, and his assumptions of omniscience, were as ridiculous as his jokes.” 


Such is Mr. Zincke’s style thronghout—a rapid and concise report 
on what he saw or heard—but the report of one who is so sure of 
his specimen facts that he saves himself the trouble of pointing 
the moral. When he does indulge in reflection, what he has to 
say is out of the common groove, the thought of a man who is 
richly stored with old experiences and knowledge, to be compared 
with the new. To give only one instance, we have all been 
amused lately with Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s joke, or supposed joke, 
about Englishmen getting to speak English as well as Americans ; 
but the jest might have been uttered with good faith by some of 
his countrymen, and is not without foundation. Mr. Zincke 
caused astonishment in some Yankee circles by the excellence of 
his English for an Englishman, the prevalent belief being that the 
language of Englishmen is very unlike that of the Americans— 
** full of ungrammatical and vulgar expressions, from which theirs 
is entirely free.” Mr. Zincke explains :— 

“It is a remarkable fact that the English spoken in America is not 
only very pure, but also is spoken with equal purity by all classes. 
This in some measure, of course, results from the success of their edu- 
cational efforts, and from the fact which arises out of it that they are, 
almost to a man, a nation of readers. But not only is it the same 
language without vulgarisms, in the mouths of all classes, but it is the 
same language without any dialectical differences over the whole conti- 
nent. The language in every man’s mouth is that of literature and of 
society ; spoken at San Francisco just as it is spoken at New York, and 
on the Gulf of Mexico just as on the great lakes. It is even the 
language of the negroes in the towns. There is nothing resembling 
this in Europe, where every county, as in England, or every province 
and canton, has a different dialect. Of this the philological observer I 
was dining with was ignorant. He only knew that all Americans spoke 
uniformly one dialect. Ho naturally therofore supposed that all Eng- 


lishmen must do the same; and as his acquaintance with Englishmen | 


was confined to poor immigrants, he imagined that their dialect was the 
language of all Englishmen. Often, in parts of the country most 
remote from each other, in wooden shanties and the poorest huts, I had 
this interesting fact of the purity and identity of the language of the 
Americans forced on my attention. 
without some feelings of shame and sorrow, of the wretched vocabulary, 
consisting of not more than three or four hundred words, and those 
often ungrammatically used, and always more or less mispronounced, 
of our honest and hardworking peasantry.” 


With an observer of this stamp reporting on repudiation, on 
radical and democratic politics, on education, and similar 


And at such times I thought, not | 


American topics, it will easily be seen that his contribution is of 
no little value. 

Mr. Zincke’s main defect, we are inclined to think, is an ex- 
cessive sense of difference between Englishmen and Americans. 
The England with which he mentally compares everything Ame. 
rican is rather a narrow one—the most literary and refined sec. 
tion of English society, which is sometimes curiously different 
from the world around it, and apart from common sympathies and 
knowledge, which is therefore not at all typical of the mass of the 
nation. A man of this class travelling promiscuously in America 
is often surprised at things which would be quite as likely to 
strike him at home as they do abroad. ‘To this peculiarity about 
him we must set down Mr. Zincke’s astonishment at getting on so 
well with Americans at all. He seems to have had enough of the 
repose and frigidity of the class he belongs to to be earmarked as 
an Englishman at once, Americans only findiug these character- 
istics in Englishmen; but he was fortunately pliant and tolerant 
enough to accommodate himself quickly, and escaped with but one 
or two collisions. His want of knowledge of what goes on at 
home is occasionally odd. ‘Thus, he remarks on the singular hos- 
pitality of an American Colonel who was travelling in the same 
carriage with him on one occasion, and who was well provided 
with spirits, which he liberally shared with his travelling com- 
panions, an incident which is probably paralleled in almost every 
long-journey train within the United Kingdom. Again, he 
describes, as follows, a scene which he witnessed on one occasion 
in a train that happened not to have a sleeping car attached :— 





“Tt was in the South, and there happened to be about forty people in 
the car, of whom eight or ten were married ladies travelling with their 
husbands ; like everybody one sees in America, they were young, and 
of course, as all American young ladies are, were better looking than 
the gonerality of the fair sex. English ladies would probably, under 
circumstances of so much publicity, have unnecessarily and unwisely 
endeavoured to keep awake. But their American sisters passed the 
night as comfortably as might be, each laying her head on her husband's 
shoulder as a pillow, and with their arms round each other, and with 
their hands locked together.” 

Why would English ladies endeavour to keep awake under such 
circumstances? ‘The author assigns no reason, and the fact is 
that under such circumstances they do go to sleep, like their Ameri- 

can sisters and like any sensible women. An English railway 

compartment secures even more mutual publicity than an American 

car for the acts of its occupants, though the actual number of 
observers is reduced. But the ladies who travel by the night trains 
in this country sleep if they can, though seldom perhaps in 
precisely the mode of their American sisters. Mr. Zincke might 
produce rather an amusing book by travelling in this country 
and writing about what he sees strange to him, as he would of a 
foreign country. Perhaps it will be said that the English women 
who go to sleep in such circumstances are not ladies, that delicately 
nurtured and highly educated women are seldom in such circum- 
stances at all, always securing privacy when they travel. But this 
comes of ignoring the growth of a well educated class, who may fairly 
be compared with the average travellers in American cars, though 
they may not belong to that one section of extreme culture and 
refinement which is always in the author's mind. He remarks 
very properly in one part of his book on the absence in America of 
this special section of society, but he hardly takes into account 
that the average American is not to be compared with that class, 
but with the average Englishman. 

The general tone of the book is much in harmony with the drift 
of English opinion about America since the close of the American 
war. Englishmen are now only beginning to recognize what 
America is both in magnitude and in likeness to the mother 
country. Unless to those who are every day familiar with them, 
or among whom, as with the Americans, education is generally 
diffused, the great new growths in the world need to be advertised, 
and the American Civil War was, in one sense, a huge advertise- 
ment. It brought home to the consciousness of English people at 
least the facts that a vast community of their fellow-countrymen 
was filling the continent of America, like in the main though in some 
| qualities unlike to themselves, and that unheard-of resources were at 
| the command of this new people. Mr. Roebuck the other day 
justified his hostility to the North by alleging the danger of an 
| overpoweringly strong single power growing up on the American 
| Continent, before which no power in the world could stand; but 








| we suspect that this fear had very little to do with the misdirection 
‘of English sympathy during the American war. Among those 
who encouraged the South, there was too much real ignorance of 
American feeling, too genuine a faith in the necessity of a vast 
Republic going to pieces, to permit the sham statesmanlike motive 
| for which Mr. Roebuck claims credit having any great influence. 
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Before sharing it Englishmen must have known what America 
was; and they did not know. That Mr. Roebuck is wrong is even 
better shown by the disposition to fraternize with the Americans 
which has been displayed since Englishmen have had better know- 
ledge of them, and by the positive absence of all wish or care to arrest 
the growth of the Union. The tendency rather is to take credit 
for American greatness as something really English, and to appre- 
ciate that greatness as the Americans do, though little thought 
was taken of it before the Civil War. Mr. Zincke represents this 
current of opinion all the better, perhaps, because the particular 
section of society he belongs to was one whose sympathies were 
most misdirected in that war, and which had least excuse for going 
wrong. ‘They ought not to have waited for so big an event as the 
Civil War to discover who the Yankees were, but having at length 
found out their mistake, they are best able to show up the error 
and produce for the information of themselves and their country- 
men a truer picture of America. Mr. Zincke’s work is well cal- 
culated to deepen the growing impression about the United States, 
as a land full of rough abundance, exploited by the most energetic 
Englishmen, and breeding in particular provinces, as California, a 
newselect stock in which certain qualities of the race aremorehappily 
blended than ever. The penitence of the tone in which the growth 
of California is compared with the resurrection of Italy as an event 
of more significance to the world, but to which in this country 
so much less attention was paid, may fitly be referred to as 
an example of the new style of discussing America and the 











Americans. 
It would be out of place to analyze the miscellaneous observa- 


tions made, of which there are not a few, though the book, as we 
have said, is not a book of opinions. ‘The writer does not speak 
dogmatically, and intelligent readers will not be offended when 
they find some things from which they dissent. The remarks, 
besides, are for the most part sober and shrewd, with which people 
in general will agree. We may notice, however, one or two points 
—perhaps slips rather than gross mistakes. One of the things 
which the author had to remark on of course was the American 
feeling of equality,—the effect it has in conjunction with general 
education in improving and not deteriorating the manners of the 
people, who are put upon their honour to act as gentlemen, and so 
forth. But he also notices an evil result of this sentiment of 
equality in the education of rich and poor at a common school, 
and the demoralizing influence of this education on those who are 
poor, and who afterwards see their companions enjoying superior 
advantages. ‘The result, he says, is a far stronger encouragement 
to envious feeling than in a society where the schools of. the poor 
are kept apart. This is a statement we are decidedly inclined to 
question. Even in an old country the mixture of classes in com- 
mon schools, as in Scotland, does not engender envious feelings in 
the poor, and we cannot understand why it should do so in a still 
more democratic community where the tendency is stronger to 
make all moderately rich. ‘The other point we wish to notice is 
the apparent belief of the author in the economic advantage to a 
country of having its industries segregated and localized, —woollen 
manufacture in one district, cotton in another, iron in athird, and 
soforth. ‘This distribution, he says, causes the growth of commerce 
by which countries are enriched, and was the secret of England's 
growth, as it will yet be the fruitful cause of American prosperity. 
As stated, we fear this is nonsense. Commerce is obviously not 
dependent on the localization of industries, but only a certain 
kind of commerce. Strictly measured, the economic gain to the 
world would be immense if everything a community required 
could be had on the spot, if the necessity of transit could be con- 
fined to merely local exchanges. All our railways and ships are 
merely agencies for overcoming a disadvantage. Indirectly the 
world gains, no doubt, by a larger commerce; the consequent 
expansion of mind and stimulus to civilization have helped to 
produce a race of greater energy and capability of utilizing 
resources than would have been possible with every village or 
country complete in itself, and nothing beyond that it could desire. 
In this way we are richer, but direct/y we are poorer by the local- 
ization of resources. But these are small slips, as are also one or 
two digressions into the common-place which rather surprise us in 
a writer of Mr. Zincke’s calibre. They are not such as to detract 
from the pleasure of reading the book, which deserves to be widely 
circulated. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_»@—— 
The Theological Review, January. (Williams and Norgate.)—The 
chief feature of this number is the article in which Mr. J. E. Carpenter 
reviews works by Mr. Liddon and Mr. Reville on the Divinity of Christ. 
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The writer follows with considerable ability and somo display of learning 
the usual line of argument, which seeks to show that the orthodox creed 
of the fourth century was the result of tho action of Gnosticism and 
Greek philosophy on the simpler faith of primitive times. We consider 
the argument to be, in its nature, inconclusive, but Mr. Carpenter has 
every right to demand a discussion of the question under this aspect, nor 
need the orthodox be afraidto meet him. Orthodoxy may well allow, 
has always, in a certain sense, allowed, that the scientific form 
of Nicene theology was a development; but the idea of develop- 
ment is the unfolding of that which is implicitly contained; nor 
necd we have any reluctance to ascertain what share Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Hellenic schools of thought may have had in helping for- 
ward the process. We cannot but think tbat Mr. Carpenter gives fair 
causo of complaiut against his manner of arguing. He makos, not once 
or twice only, but many times, statements which he must know to be 
doubtful as if they were acknowledged certainties. Tho date of the 
Apocalypse matters lit:le to the controversy, but wo see the indication 
of a dogmatiziug habit when we find it fixed at 63 A.D., without hint 
that many commentators place the date much later. Again, Mr. Car- 
penter speaks of the '‘ undoubted diiference of authorship” batween the two 
Epistles of Peter. The difference we are ourselves slightly inclined to 
believe in, though it should not be forgotten to what large variations the 
style of an uncultured man like Peter would naturally be subject. But the 
difference is certainly not undoubted. Mr. Carpenter must take tho con- 
sensus of orthodox critics as valueless. And is it not an error to say that the 
two bishops Eusebius refused to sign tho Nicene Confession? Their 
subscription was given, by whatever explanation they may have justified 
it then and afterwards. When we are told that the language of the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel really exc/udes the doctrine of the eternity 
of the Word, we can only expross astonishment. If it is so, a great deal 
of argument has been wasted on it. We gladly pass from controversy 
toavery pleasant narrative of a Visit to the Unitarian Churches of Tran- 
sylvania, by Rev. J. J. Tayler. A festival at which Calvinist ministers and 
Roman Catholic priests joined in celebrating the tercentenary of a Unita- 
rian community was a sight worth recording. We heartily share in tho 
wishes for greater unity of spirit at home which it suggests to Mr. Tayler. 
We cannot say that we felt any pleasuro in reading Mr. J. E. Smith's essay 
on “Goothe and Religion.” The character of the great poot displayed 
what we cannot but call an intense selfishness, disfiguring his life in 
some relations most painfully. It seems monstrous to speak as if he 
had been successful beyond other men in attaining the true religious 
spirit. Mr. C. Kegan Paul points out in detail a fault in our Authoriaed 
Version which few readers will havo failed to notice, the mistaken and 
imperfect headings of the chapters. All this strengthens the case for 
revision. 

Tom Brown's School Days (Macmillan) appears in a moro attrac- 
tive form than ever, with illustrations by Arthur Hughes, and Sidney 
Prior Hall. It is of these only that there is any need for us to speak. 
Mr. Hughes is an artist of established reputation, which these drawings 
will not diminish, though from the nature of the case they could hardly 
be expected to increase it, If we may be allowed a criticism, we should 
say that the figures of his boys are scarcely vigorous enough. We 
should prefer to any of them Mr. Hall's “ Night Fag” (p. 145). Mr. 
Hall will be known to many of our readers as the author of somo 
admirable caricatures of Oxford celebrities. We congratulate him on 
the successful appearance which he makes in this book bofore a largor 
public. We may specify “Old Thomas in his Den” as a capital sketch. 


A Century of Birmingham Life. By John Alfred Langford. Second 
volume. (Birmingham—Osborne; London—Simpkin and Marshall.)— 
Mr. Langford completes his work in this volume, carrying his chronicle 
down to 1841. We expressed our opinion of tho method of the book 
when the first volume appoared, and we need do little more than record 
the publication of the second. Of local events there is nothing to 
relate so exciting as the story of the Priestley riots; the agitation 
about the Reform Bill was, however, localized in Birmingham more than 
any other place; and the whole period, including as it doos the groat 
wars that we carried on with the French Republic and Empire, presents, 
on the whole, a greater interest than belongs to the preceding half- 
century. Among so many things worthy of notice it is not easy to 
select. Tho story of the frantic attempts to keep the buckle trade 
alive is permanently instructive; and there is a remarkable instance of 
a man who was wise before his time in Philanthropos, who, writing in 
1796, anticipates conceptions which we have even now hardly carried 
out—really cheap eating-places, and institutions where girls may learn 
domestic management. Readors will find the volume full of such 
details, and as they need not feel any scruple about skipping, will have 
no reason to complain of its being dull. 

The History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature. By Samuel 
Sharpe. (J. R. Smith.)—Mr. Sharpo, the well known Egyptologist and 
Hebraist, is a writer whose books wo always read with respect, if not 
always with pleasure. The volume before us will bo a grievous offence 
to many, and it has to the calmest critic an appearance of dogmatism 
whioh is not attractive. This doubtless is owing chiefly to the form of 
Mr. Sharpe’s work. He puts into a very small compass the results of 
much study, and as he follows the most advanced, not to say destructive, 
of modern critics, he deals his blows at many cherished beliefs in a 
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very rapid succession. Many whoare quite willing to listen to argument 
will object to being told in two or three sentences that their most 
cherished convictions are mistakes; that the history which they con- 
sider to be sacred is not even authentic, and the books which they 
believe te be inspired are of doubtful value and uncertain origin. We 
cannot follow Mr. Sharpe into details, but must say that he is not free 
from the vice of excessive confidence, with which modern criticism is 
so much infected. Why, to mention one instance of trifling importance, 
should he say that the stories of David sparing the life of Saul as 
“interesting, but improbable.” Surely both as to the motive of the 
action and as to the details of the narrative, they might easily be 
matched in history. And is it not clearly going too far to say 
that it is doubtful whether David wrote any of the Psalms that are 
called by his namo? Again and again wo are told that this or that 
poem or narrative is “ modern,” and are not even permitted to know 
whether it is the matter or the language which leads Mr. Sharpe to his 
conclusion. Did the matter, or the language, or even the handwriting 
enable seholars to determine with certainty whether the lately dis- 
covered “Epitaph ” was really Milton's ? 

Lives of the English Cardinals. By Folkestone Williams. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—We must say that in this book a good idea 
which the author seems quite capable of carrying out well has been 
spoilt. Two thick volumes,—a thousand pages together,—take us no 
further than Wolsey. Of the lives that we have, four only, those of 
Nicholas Breakspear, Beaufort, Morton, and Wolsey himself, call for 
more than avery brief notice. If wo had also had in the compass of 


2 vols. 


these volumes the lives that yet remain to be told, from Cardinal Pole | 


to the Cardinal of York, Mr. Williams's labours would have been better 
appreciated than they are likely to bo now. Tho most patient reader 
is provoked by finding page after page filled with what some person, 
about whom nothing is known, probably saw, or heard, or read. Wo 
are sorry for this, because Mr. Williams is evidently capable of better 
things; he is industrious and impartial, and when he really has any 
materials at hand, is capable of working with them. We should advise 
him, if the opportunity should occur, to spend his labour on some eight 
or ten principal biographies, and to content himself with an enumeration 
or notice of the briefest kind of the miuor personages. The intrinsic 
interest of the lives which he would have to narrate, and the importance 
of the subject which is common to them all, the relation between the 
Roman See and the Church of England, would combine to make such a 
book a valuable work. 
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CRAMER’ 8 NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
TRICHORD AND CHECK ACTION. 


IN ROSEWOOD... eee ove ove .. 65 Guineas. 
IN WALNUT ..... a $00 an oe «CO 9 














... + “Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone or touch, or that 
less definable quality of answering to the feeling of the player, either 
shown in continuity or contrast. The form and external finish of the 
instrument leave nothing to be desired.”— Vide Notice in the Orchestra, 
December 19. 

The improvement has been attained by an alteration of the mechanism, 
by a new mode of Stringing, new metallic Bridge, and redistribution of 
the Supports of the “ Tablo d’Harmonie.” 


*.* CRAMER and CO. will deliver this special Instrument free at all 
Railway Stations. 


CRAMER AND CO. (LIMITED), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 








Armstrong (George F.), Poems, fcap 8V0......ccccserseesesecsecesescescnes 


Arnold (M.), Culture and Anarchy, an Essay, 8vo . 
Baird (J.), The Emigrant’s Guide to Australia, 12mo.. 


Balfour (J. H.), Lessons in Elementary Botany, 12mo . 


Bennett (J. H.), Clinical Lectures on Medicine, 8vo.... 
Brown (J. B.), Misread Passages of Scripture, cr 8vo. 
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«(Smith & Elder) 10 6 
«(Virtue & Co.) 26 
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LS agg gee at MUNSTER.—The BUILDER of 


THIS 


WEEE, 44d, or by post 5d, contains—a View and Plan of the New Grammar 


..(A. & C, Black) 21 0 | School, Louth—View of Miinster Rathaus—St. Mark's Church, Venice—The Late 


Mr. A. Ashpitel—Portsmouth—Halifax—On Graining by Impression from Natural 


Browning (R.), The Ring and the Book, vol. 3, 12mo...............(Smith & Elder) 7 6 Surface of Wood—Public Works Department, India—and other Papers, sanitary 


Bunsen (Baron), Memoirs of, by his Widow, 2 vols cr 8vo 


sesseeeeeeee(LONgman) 21 0 


and artistic—News, &c.—1 York street, and all Newsmen. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA,— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Baga, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


FILMER's CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34 and 35 “Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 





HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 

Have greatly enlarged their premises for the purpose 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 

stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, ) Torre NHAM COURT ROAD, W. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 

appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS 
bottles and labels, 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


on all 





MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. Messrs. HARDING, 
MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, being 
compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their 
premises, are selling the whole of their first-class stock 
at cost price. 
N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to 
parties furnishing. 


VIELD’S “ WHITE 
SOAP. 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
Is, is exquisitely perfumed, tmparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 


LAMBETH, 8. 
“UNITED KINGDOM” 





PARAFFINE ” 





A combination of the purest Soap with | 





EF! ELD’S 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 


in six varieties, viz. Cherry, White and Brown | 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each, 

Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 

MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


36 UPPER 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES JAMS, 


and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
| | AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








go tka SOLIDAIRES. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 


| &e. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 


beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions, About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers, 





| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapied 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
| ge from COUGHS in TEN 

MINUTES after USE is insured by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—From Mr. W. Barton, Apothe- 
c:ries’ Hall, Cambelton :—* An old gentleman, who for 
years has been afflicted with asthma, and seldom had 
a quiet night's rest, had used very many proprietary 
medicines as well as medical prescriptions, but all were 
of no use, Since he began to use Locock’s Wafers he 
feels himself quite well again.” Dr, Locock’s Wafers 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, 
colds, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, and 
have a pleasant taste, Price 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


y EEP AWAY the DOCTOR is - oa 
saying. People follow the advice, and e 
goud state of health, by the simple process of taki! 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS when there is symptom o ol indis 
position. They clear from the body all hurtfu! 
ties; and there is no medicine has such desery 
for preserving regularity, and, consequently, eu 
long life. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be obtained of any 
Medicine Vendor in Boxes, 1s 13d, 2s 94, and iu Family 
Packets, 11s each. 
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HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUN 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Head Office—No. 9, St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 

SECURITY AND PROFIT. 






Invested Fund .... £4,640,000 

Annual Revenue . 600,000 

Cash Profit realized ¢ nee | DEANE’S—Celebrated Tabie Cutlery, every 
Years, 1859 to 1866, above ....... eceeseee 834,183 variety of style and finish, 


Parties intending to effect Assurances generally desire | DEANE’S—Lleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes t 
to make the best investment waich the system of Life | manufactur », strongly plated. 
Assuranceadmits of, both as regards security aud profit. | DEAN E’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
The information contained in the Society's Prospectus (a | Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. ; 
copy of which may be obtained on application) will | DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
enable the public to judge how far that double object | Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
can be attained in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. . | DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 

Thé LAST DAY of GRACE for the reception of |} from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
proposals for Assurances entitled to participate in the DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
srotits of 1868 is the 31st day of January, 1869. Loysell’s and other Improvements, 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager, | DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. : . and Preserving Pans, Stockpota, &e. 
— Moder , le amps 
Office in London: 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Corn- | DEAN E’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 


v3 RAN - large and handsome assortment. 
HUGH McKEAN, Agent, DEANE’ S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 


i 
I 


bill. 
ans a le Q)EPDA , 3 terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, light Glass from 638. ; 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c.. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the wbove-named depend- 
encies. 








D| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Domestie Baths for every purpose, 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modera 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’ S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


———————— 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 duys’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 


at their office. 3 
; For 1 person, Ist size 











Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 1 is ( pa 
Threadneedle street, London, 1868. . iT — _— o 
sATOC ATI 2 = y » 6 ” 4th size eco 
OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY = Se 


and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £5 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at tLe rate of £6 per week 

for Injury 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Ke UIT 


ABLE LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge strect, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 









N OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
4 HALF the DRESS.—JAMES CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommeuded 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JAMES CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will find it au 
excellent wearing dress. 

JAY'S. 





LACK VELVETEEN DRESSES.— 

Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 

Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special 

brilliancy of colour, and when made up have almost the 

same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 

cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in wea length. 

AY’'S. 











HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Last three weeks of the Pantomime. 

NOTICE.—The Pantomime will be withdrawn on 
Saturday, February 20, so as to devote the last four 
weeks of the season to Shakespearian and legitimate 
drama, On Monday. February 8, to commence with 
the MAN OF THE WORLD. Sir Pertinax M'‘Syco- 
phant, Mr. Phelps. 

Morning Performance of the Grand Pantomime every 
Wednesday and Saturday until Saturday, February 
20th. On Monday and during the week will be per- 
formed the Farce of MY WIFE'S OUT. Tobe followed 
by the Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMAL- 
KIN THE GREAT: or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN 
BOOTS and the MILLER’S SONS. With new and 
magnificent scenery by Mr. Beverley. Characters 
in the opening by the entire strength of the company. 
In the Harlequinade, a Double Troupe of Pantomimists, 
combining the grandest stage effects of any Panto- 
mime ever produced at this Theatre. Stage Manager, 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, 
commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 
till 5 daily. 


HRISTMAS FESTIVAL 


NOVELTIES.—Crowded Houses require their 


M Oo U R N IN Ge 
i Messrs. JAY have always at command experi 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of letter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser. All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the warehouse in Regent street. 

JAY’S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 

E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bede SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 





continuance.—Professor Pepper's ; philosophical and | close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
amatory story, Singing and Sensitive Flames, with | the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
pathetic illustrations, The Mysterious Hand (the | the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 


latest illusion of Professor Pepper, and ‘Thomas ‘Tobin, 
Esq.) continues to mystify the visitors. The Wonderful 
Lemp, which you will find “ A-ladd-in,” musically 
introduced by George Buckland, Esq.; Dioramic 
Pictures and Spectral Figures.. Professor Pepper in a 
lecture, provides a Watch for everybody, by Streeter’s 
Machinery. Dugwar's unparalleled Juggling, Matthew's 
Inimitable Magic. Earthquakes and Volcanoes, by J. 
L. King, Esq. The Spectre Barber, and the Maid 
of Orleans, by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote. The 
Vocal Flautist Ferrey-da: the Man Flute—the rival of 
Picco.—The ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Is. 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 


square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 

JARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 

I LAZENBY and SON beg to 
4e 


announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
F —UNERRING PRECISION.—When the health 
is breaking down from the continuance of some weak 
ening discharge, when ulcers refuse to heal, and 
extending mischief is threatened, then is the time to 
try the potency of Holloway’s healing Ointment and 
purifying Pills. No treatment for giving ease and 
safely leading to a cure can be compared tothis. The 
Ointment cleans and cools the foulest and most angry 
Sores, diminishes the inflammation, reduces the swell- 
ing, prevents the growth of proud flesh, and spares 
both pain and danger, Thousands testify from their | been changed from 6 Edwards strect, Portman square, 
own personal experience to the unvarying success | to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
attending the use of Holloway’s medicaments in cases | the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
of ulcerated legs, enlarged veins, scurfy skin, 7 Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 








swelled ankles. the title of Wigmore street. 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
Facrories,— WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 CORNHILL, 
LONDON 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


eee ose -. £5 Sa Od, 
ove ooo -» £8 83 01. 
ooo wee w. LIL Ils Od. 
eee «. £16 O3 Od. 
vee ove - £24 Os Od. 


PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 





MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established > of a century), 1 Chapel street 
est, Mayfair, W., London. 


oe TEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has 12 large Show- 
Rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this: 
country. 
Bedsteads,from ... 12s 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from 8s Od to £6 0s 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 68 0d to £7 7s 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ... 3s 4d per gallon. 


j ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Ilus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and TABLE CUTLERY, 
BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
Disu Covers, Hor-WatTer | BATHS and TorLeT WARS, 


MW E 
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DISHES, InoN and Brass Bzep- 
Sroves and Fenpers, STEADS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | Beppina and Bep-llanG- 
KITCHEN RANGE INGS, 
LAMPS, GFASELIERS, Bep-Room CABINET FvuR- 
Tea TRAYS, NITURE, 


Urns and Kerries, TuRNERY Goons, &c. 

With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and I 


Newman yard, London. 
\TICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
pS COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
42s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 633 ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105a, 1158 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 1268 ; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


ICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
1 DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
2ls to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 253 to 
42s. 

TICOLL’S SPECIALITLES in EVEN- 
Pk ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN, 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 


{ERVANTS’ LIVERILES— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester ; 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
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POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. De Fivas’ New Grammar of French 
Grammars. By Dr. V. pe Fivas, M.A.. 
F.E.LS., Member of the Grammatical Society of 
Paris, &c. 32nd Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d, handsomely 
bound. A KEY to the same, price 3s 6d. 

2. De Fivas’ New Guide to Modern 
French Conversation, 17th Edition. 18mo 
2s 6d, half-bound. 

3. De Fivas’ Beautes des Ecrivains 
Francais. Anciens et Modernes. lth 
Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d, bound. 

4. De Fivas’ Introduction a la Langue 
Francaise, 19th Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d, bound, 

5. De Fivas’ Le Tresor National; or, 
Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. 3rd Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d, bound, KEY 
to same, 2s. 

London: Lockwoop an Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 

court, E.C., 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 


1. Lebahn’s German Language in one 
Volume. 7th Edition. crown S8vo, 8s, cloth. 
With KEY, 10s 6d. KEY, separate, 2s 6d. 

Lebahn’s First German Course. 4th 


Edition, crown 8vo, 28 6d, cloth. 


Lebahn's First German Reader. 5th 
Edition, crown S8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 

Lebahn’s Edition of Schmidt's Henry 
von Ejichenfels. 7th E:lition, crown Svo, 3s 6d, 
cloth. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 6d, cloth. 

6. Lebahn's German Copy-Book. Exer- 

cises in German Penmanship, engraved on Steel 
to, 2s 6d, sewed. 





The Little Scholar's First Step in the 
German Language. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. 
18mo, price 1s, cloth, 

The Little Scholar's First Step in 

* German Reading. Containing 50 Short Moral 
Tales, &c. By Mrs, FALCK LEBAHN. 1Smo, price 
1s, cloth. 

London: LocKkwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 

court, E.C. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Notes and complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d each, cloth. 


i. Peter Schlemihl. By Cuamisso. 
2. Egmont: a Tragody in Five Acts. By 


GOETHE, 
3. Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. By Scuttuer. 
4. Goetz Von Berlichingen. By Goerne. 
. Pagenstreiche: a Page's Frolics. By 





KOTZEBUE. 

. Emilia Galotti: a Tragedy. By Lesstne. 
Undine: a2 Tale. By Fougve. 

8 Selections from the German Poets. 


London: LocKwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, E.C. 
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DUBLLN EXHIBITION. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 5s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


NLARET, of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 

£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 

free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 

improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 

Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption he moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
W.C, 


INDIGESTION. © 


ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
I A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and L1s, 





ATLASES. 


BY 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LLD., F.RS.E., F.R.G.S. 


Times,—“ The latest information presented to us in 
the most attractive form.” 

Pail Mall Gazette—*The ample illustrations of 
recent discovery and of the great group of dependencies 
on the British Crown render Dr. Johnston's the best 
of all Atlases for recent use.” 

Saturday Reriew.—* He has given us, in a portable 
form, geography posted to the latest discovery and the 
last revolution.” 

1. 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 64. 
Or 
” 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


In imperial 4to, half-bound moroceo, price £2 123 6d. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index, 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 

Q'” HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON REOPENS his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, 
February 2. He has some vacancies. 
\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
i of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS 


in these subjects. 
15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 








R AMSGATE COLLEGE SCHOOL 
& Principal—Rey. Tuomas STANTIAL, D.C.L., Oxon. 

The scholars are prepared for the Universities, the 
Military and Naval Colleges, the Professions, the Civil 
Service, and for Mercantile life. 

Eighteen Students from this institution passed 
public examinations in the year 1868, most of them 
with Honorary distinction. Londou University, Matri- 
culation (first division) ; Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst; Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester (first of 
his year); Incorporated Law Society (three); Oxford 
Local Examinations, Seniors for A.A., three, one of 
them in honours; Juniors, ten, of whom one was 
27th in the Ist class, and five were in the Honour lists. 

There is an efficient staff of Masters, all of them 
University men, and separate class-rooms for the 
younger boys. 

A prospectus of the terms, with full particulars, may 
be obtained on application to the Rey. Dr. STANTIAL, 
Chatham House, Ramsgate. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The Second Lecture of the Series will be delivered 
on February 9, at 8.30, by J. NorMAN LOCKYER, Esq., 
F.R.A.S. Subject—* The Sun.” 

The subsequent Lectures will be as follows :— 

Third Lecture, March 9, by JOHN Ruskry, Esq. 
Subject—* The Myths of Storm in Greek Legends.” 

Fourth Lecture, April 13, by the Rev. J. E, THOROLD 
Rocers, M.A. Subject—* Sir Robert Walpole.” 

Fifth Lecture, May 11, by Professor T. H. Key, F.R.S. 
Subject—* Some Leading Principles in Etymology.” 

Sixth Lecture, June 8, by MICHAEL Foster, B.A., 
M.D. Subject—* Organs and Functions, the Relations 
of Vital Work to Anatomical Machinery.” 

The Tickets are transferable, and will admit either 
Ladies or Gentlemen. They may be obtained at the 
Office of the College, price for the Course, 10s 6d; for a 
Single Lecture, 2s 6d. The proceeds will be paid over 
to the Fund now being raised for erecting the South 
Wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, Secretary to the Council. 

January, 1869, 





Mason WINDOW to the 
F ’. Rey. T. W. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity Chapel, Brighton, being now in course of 
enlargement, an excellent opportunity presents itself 
for placing a painted Window over the Communion 
Table to the memory of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

A Committee, of which the Principal of Brighton 
College is the Chairman, has been formed to carry out 
the plan. 

Subscriptions will be received :— 

In London—By Messrs. Henry S. King and Co., 65 
Cornhill, and 45 Pall Mall. 

Brighton—Messrs. Hall, Lloyd, Bevan, and West. 

Oxford—Messrs. James Parker and Co. 

Cambridge—Messrs, Macmillan and Co. 

Liverpool—Mr. Adam Holden, 

Manchester—Messrs. Hale and Roworth. 

Dublin—Mr. Thomas Webb. 

Edinburgh—Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas. 





a. FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &., at 30s per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 





—— 


(Corrected to 10th Noy., 1868,) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1833, for the Assurance of Lives 
o . granting Annuities and Endowments. nate 
apital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of § 
dian dis ‘ Shareholders, ~ . net a 
hief Ofice—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, Lo 

S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and _ 

bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencieg 

——- the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 

udian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. . pel towas 
DIRECTORS, 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. - “08 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A, 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M, Tait, Esq.. F.S.S, 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq. 
. M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. - 
‘onsulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. E ’ 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed  ..........000 eee 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed.,....... eoveseeeronee 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch, 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant, 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq, 


E 








MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China, 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


any. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1GHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for flxed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


> aa vr _ ’ nd 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. ; 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, ; 
Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,963. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


SSS 








DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 
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THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ CHRONICLE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE ATLAS. 


The want of a Newspaper representing the popular 

spect of the Educational Condition of Great Britain 
. a have struck the student of the periodical literature 
of the day. While establishments conducted upon that 
model which under the title of the Public School 
System has given 2 distinct impress to the cultivation 
of the age are extending in every direction, it cannot be 
said that the Press takes cognizance of their progress 
to the extent due to their influence upon the future of 
What is wanted is not a mere technical 


England. 3 e 
cae 0 of professional theory and practice, but a genuine 
Newspaper. which, while containing a summary of 
News ’ 


ine intelligence and the usual contents of a review, 
Brrr take the a ground with respect to the world of 
our Public Schools which is occupied by the leading 
religious organs in respect of the National Church, 
forming a faithful record of the studies and sports, the 
Educational, Social, and Sanitary advantages of our 
School Houses, and tracing the result of their training 
through after life in Academical, Professional, or 

inistrative success, 
oy number, to be published on Friday, January 
99, will contain No. 1 of the Reports of “Our School 
Commissioner,” the Charter House, by Edward Walford, 
M.A., besides other articles by well-known public school 
and University men. “ THE Pl BLIC SCH M L 
CHRONICLE” will be under the Editorial supervision 
of the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, M.A., of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, while Mr. E. B. Michell, of the Amateur 
Athletic Club, has consented to take charge of the 
reports of Athletics and from the playing fields. 


Office, 49 Essex street, Strand, W.C. 
: E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
1, CAMPBELL'S 


No. 251, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
LIVES of LYNDHURST end 
BROUGHAM. 
REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
EARTHQUAKES. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S APOLOGIA, 
The ULTRA-RITUALISTS 
EFFICIENCY of the NAVY. 
LORD LIVERPOOL and his TIMES. 
ANIMALS and PLANTS. 
DEAN MILMAN and ST. PAUL'S. 
. POLITICS as a PROFESSION. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle street. 
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MHE ART JOURNAL 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6. 
CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The LAST TOILET of CHARLOTTE CORDAY, 
after E. M. Warp, R.A. 
2, CHRIST and ST. JOTIN, after ARY ScHEFFER. 
3. STRIKING the ROCK, after J. Dunnam, A.R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
BRITISH ARTISTS; Their Style and Character.— 
Marcus Stone. 
PICTURE GALLERIES of ITALY. 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 


Towers. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in MINOR BRITISH 
ART INDUSTRIES—TERRA COTTA. 
With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics. 
London: VirTvE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








Part II. Turin, 
No, 2. Alton 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 
. ead PAULS for FEBRUARY. 
h 


Price 1s. 
CoNTENTS. 
1,The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By 
Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &¢. Chap. 
Parting; Chap, 23. Lieschen in the Lion's De 
Chap. 24. How it struck the Upper Half-dozen ; 
Chap. 25. “* Who wants Eggs must bear the 
Hen’s cackling.” 
The NEW CABLNET, and WHAT it will DO for US, 
The ADMINISTRATION of the ARMY. 
The LAST LYNX. 
GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 
LIFE STUDIES. No. 4. Strange Sympathics. 
A SONG of ANGIOLA on EARTH. 
The SERMON TRADE. With a Lithograph. 
The DISPOSAL and CONTROL of our CRiMINAL 
‘LAS! 


By 


the 
oe 
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PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration, C , 
62. The Letter that was sent to Brighton; Chap. 
63, Showing how the Duke stood his ground; 
Chap, 64. The Horns, 

London: Virtve and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
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The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 
Ages JUDY'S MAGAZINE. 
we Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GAtTy. With Four 

Price 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

ACROSS the SEA. Translated from the French of 
Madame de Witt (ne Guizot) by the Author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” Tlustrated by A. W. Cooper. 

The MONUMENT of TWO SISTERS. 

VESUVIUS and POMPEII. (Continued.) Illustrated, 

SCARAMOUCHES at SCHOOL. (Continued). 

BLANCHE of CASTILE: or, the Prisoners of 
Chatenay. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. Illustrated 
by F. Gilbert. 

A DAY in the AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 
Carrington. 

The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By 
M.S. Clark. “Diddledy Diddledy Dumpty.” (Con 
tinued.) 

The DRYAD. Translated from the Danish of Hans C. 
Andersen by A. M. and A. Plesner, Lilustrated by 

_A. W. Cooper. 

NURSERY NONSENSE. By the Editor. 

TALK UPON BOOKS. 

AUNT JUDY'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: BELL and DaLpy 


Illustrations, 


























NEW NOVEL by the Author of “The ROMANCE 
of WAR.” 
This day, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
HE SECRET DISPATCH; or, the 
. Adventures of Captain Balgonie. By JamEs 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ The 
Scottish Cavalier,” &. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
( NCE a WEEK.—Part 13, for 
February (the January Numbers), is this day 
published, in a new and handsome cover, designed by 
John Leighton, F.S.A., price 11d. 
NOTICE.—VICTOR HUGO'S New Story,“ L. HOMME 
QUL RIT,” will be commenced early in February. 


BLAckwoon's MAGAZINE, 


for FEBRUARY 1869. No. DCXL. Price 2s 6d, 
DOUBLES and QUITS: A Comedy of Errors,—Part 
Iv 








CONTENTS. 


On ARMY ORGANIZATION, 
CORNELIUS ODOWD.—My Will and Testament— 
Ti; The Tureo-Greek Affair. 
JLFE and in DEATH: a Page of Family History. 
The CHINESE MISSION to CHRISTENDOM. 
The PULPIT of the OLDEN TIME. 
O WHY SHOULD a WOMAN not GET a DEGREE? 
VAPOURS. FEARS, and TREMORS, 
Mr. GLADSTONE and DISESTABLISHMENT. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


NGLO - COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
FRESH MEAT for ENGLAND. 
FORTUNE'S BUFFETS. Chaps. V. to VILL. 
OUR COLONIES. 2. The West India Islands and 
Sugar Manufacture, 
HUNTING GOSSIP from the SHIRES. 
The HILLMEN of BEERBHOUM. 
LAND Ho! 
BOOKS on the COLONTES, 
NOTES on SCIENCE, 
The SCLAVONIC QUESTION in TURKEY. 
The DUKE’S BURLESQUE. 





“ 





Y CONCERNING WEST AUSTRALIA. 


OUR EMIGRATION COLUMN, 
COLONIAL TOPICS. 
COLONIAL STATISTICS. 
London: Sampson Low, SON, and MARSTON, 


Now ready (One Shilling), No, 110. 
CORNHTLL MAGAZINE, for 


With Tllustrations by M. ELLEN 


HE 
FEBRUARY. 


EDWARDS and F. W. LAwson. 
CONTENTS. 
THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S. 


20, 


(With an Illustration.) 
Our Inner Life. 
1. The Office. 
. Unwished-for Promotion. 
. The Man who Travelled for Our House. 
24. My Instructions, 
25. * On the Road” in Croatia. 
26. In Hungary. 
OUR ROUGH, RED CANDIDATE. The Story of a 
French Election. 
On RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By “The Unde- 
veloped Collector.” Part IL. 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 17. A Fight with the “ Fair Traders,” 
1s. Half a Gale in the Channel. 
19, Waifs after a Storm. 
CHIRPING CRICKETS. 
REINE D'AMOUR: Romance 2 la Bien-Aimée. 
F. T. Palgrave. 
The STORY of VITTORIA ACCORAMBONT. 
BROWNING in 1869, 
Suita, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place, 


Chap. 






By 


Now publishing, and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


i S IRISH ALMANAC and 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 

KINGDOM for 1869, the 26th annual issue, consider- 
Iv enlarged, includes a Peerage, Baronetage, and 
tage, including Judges, Privy Councillors, and 

of the House of Commons, &c.; British and 
il Service and Parliamentary Directory ; 
the Colonial, Navy Militury, and 
Medical, Law, Banking, &c.; County 


athe 












ies for 


Militia Services; 


and Borough Directory of Treland, with Index to the 
Deputy 


Lieutenancy and Magistracy; and the only 

Zeclesiastical Directory of the Clergy and 
sof every Denomination of Ireland; comprising 
Wished Church, showing the Gross and Net 
’ each Benetice, as returned by the Chuareh 
ners: the Romun Catholic Church, the 
un Church, and other Denominations, with 
; Indexes; Statistics of Great Britain and 
nd, &e.. &c. The meterials for th's publication are 

“i from the most authentic sources, and 
> all the receut Political and Parliamentary 








in, ALEX. THom; London, LONGMANS and Co., 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh, A, and 
Ck, 


YES.—Sacred Song.—By Miss M. 

W Lrypsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). Poetry from “ The 
Dove on the Cross,” 3s, free for ps.—* The 
melody is fervent, though simple."—Lendon Journal, 
“A most expressive and beautiful sacred song.”— 
Weekly Review. * Deserves popularity.”"— Wesleyan Times, 
«Likely to become one of the most popular of her 
sacred compositions.”"—City Press. 

FAR AWAY.—New Song. —Miss M. Lixpsay 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s. “The melody is so sweet and 









| so plaintive that it touches the feelings with the ‘charm 


of melancholy,’ which will long cause it to dwell upon 
the ear.’ — Vide Brighton Gazette. The same transcribed 
for the pianoforte by Carl Luini, 3s. 

May be had everywhere. 


London: ROBERT Cocksand Co,, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 


The SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn 


in SPAIN and MAJORCA. By Captain J. W. 
CLAYTON, F.R.G.S, 

“Captain Clayton has a fair pictorial hand, and in 
his pleasant records of the sunny South neat account 
is rendered of all the interesting sights that came 
within view, with not a few significant traits of national 
manners.”"—/os?. 

Hurst and BLAcKertrt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 58th Edition, royal 8vo, with the arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
’ 


LODG 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
FOR 1869. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAIN- 
ING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication." —7Zimes, 
Herst and BLAcKeTtT, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 


Only an Earl. By the Countess 


PISANL 3 vols, 


Second Edition of Kathleen. 
By the Author of * Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols. 
“We cordially recommend * Kathleen’ to the notice 
of our readers, It is one of the best novels that we have 
read for some time.”"—7imes, 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


“A very interesting story, deserving high commenda- 


The Crown of a Life, _ By the 


Author of “ Agnes Tremorne,” &e, 
Nature’s Nobleman. By the 
3 vols, 


Author of * Rachel's Secret,” &, 
Hvxst and BLAcKETT, 15 Great Marlborough street. 











NEW ITALIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY. 
18mo, in two parts, limp roan—Part L, Italian- 
English; Part IL, English-Italian—2s 6d each ; or the 
complete book, cloth, 4s 6d; half bound, red back, 5s. 
\ EADOWS’S ITALIAN DIC- 
p | TIONARY, revised, corrected, and enlarged 
by J. JAzpoWsKI, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Aberdeen, 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








~ This day, price 6d. 
RITICAL IMPOSTURE; its LOGIC 
/ and SCHOLARSHIP. The illustrations from 

various Reviews and Zuluists. By Dr. Fraser HALLE, 

Author of * Exact Philosophy.” 

HIOULSTON and WriGut, 65 Paternoster row. 


Feap, 8vo, Fifth Series, 5s. a 
FTERNOON LECTURES on 
i LITERATURE and ART. Delivered in the 
Theatre of the Royal College of Science, St. Stephen's 
Green, Dublin, in the years 1867 and 1868. By the 
Right Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe ; Mr. Ruskry, &e, 
Dublin: W. McGee, 18 Nassau street; London: BELL 
and DALDY. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d each, 
HI E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated by Mareus Stone. 
London: Virtvr and Co.,, Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


This day, New Edition, price 1s 6d; or, crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 53. 
rPYRAVERS MADGE, a Memoir. By 
Brooke HERFORD. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, andCo. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 

4 Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 
hy Samp-on Low and Co, will be forwarded to any 
address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 
or a single number on request. 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SuHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmitgham.—Established 1807. 
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DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. | 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 153, bound. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original thought, with poetry and picture. 
these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic | 






Tn 
biographer, with the insight, art, humour, and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he undertakes to 
llumine the darksome recesses of our national story.”"—Aorning Post. | 


“ We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amusement and instruction, at once 
solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic historical! narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished 
yr of English diction, and a valuable commentary on the social aspeet of medieval and Tudor civilization, | 





mas | 
In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of human flesh and blood to which human | 
ear could listen."—Daily Telegraph, | 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. | 





NEW AND IMPROVED ISSUE OF | 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY 


OF INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. | 
JUST ISSUED. | 
PART L, PRICE FIVEPENCE, CONTAINING :—= | 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. PICCIOLA, OR THE PRISON FLOWER. 
MAURICE AND GENEVIEVE. ABYSSINIA AND THEODORE, 
CASES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Sold by all Newsvendors, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.— 388th Year. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY PART.—PRIcE 8d. 
COLOURS. | SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 


SAVAGES I HAVE KNOWN. BABBY JOHN. 
OLD LONDON LIFE. THE GENTLEMAN ON MY LEFT. 


A STAR'S SURROUNDINGS. | UNDER THE SEA, 





POCKET-FAMILIES. POLAR ICE. 
FROM THE ICE-FIELDS. 

A PACK OF DEMONS. 

DAISY'S CHOICE. In Five Chapters. 
OATHS OF OFFICE, 


HORSESHOES. 

ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE, 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

FIVE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 





And Chapters I.-X. of a NEW NOVEL, entitled 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL. 
Now ready, Syo, lés. 
LIVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
BROUGHAM, 


LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 
By the late LORD CAMPBELL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, 8vo, with nearly 300 Illustrations, beautifully printed by Whittingham, at the Chiswick Press, 
price £1 Is. 
| 


QUINTI HORATII OPERA. 


Tilustrated after Antique Gems, by C. W. KING, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Text revised, and an Introduction, by H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: BELL and DALDY. 








Ready this day, 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s, 


A MEMOIR OF W. H. HARVEY, M.D., F.R.S., 


AUTHOR OF “PHYCOLOGIA BRITTANICA,” AND LATE PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Compiled from his Journal and Correspondence, 


London: BELL and DALDY. 





Published monthly, price One Shilling. 
THE 


REGISTER, & MAGAZINE OF BIOGRAPHY. 
No, IL, FEBRUARY, 1569. 
CONTENTS. 
LORD LIVERPOOL and his ADMINISTRATION.—SIR MARTIN FROBISHER.—PRINCIPAL FORBES. 
REVIEWS.—Life of Sir James Graham, &c, 

Memorrs.—Lord Strangford—Lord Belhaven—Sir Herbert Edwardes—Sir Richard Mayne—Hon. C, Lang- 
dale—Captain Brooke—Sir Lucius Curtis—Sir W. Hamilton—Sir J. A. Gordon—Rey. Canon James—Rev. 
Lambert B. Larking—Abraham Cooper, R.A.—Dr. Cooke, of Belfast--Dr. Sheppard~—Henry Le Keux—Robert 


Porrett—Mr. Deputy Virtue; and many other eminent persons lately deceased. 
Recent Biographical Incidents—Promotions and Preferments — Births — Marriages—Deaths—Wills and | 


| 
| 


Administrations. 

The REGISTER furnishes a public and permanent record of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths, the 
Probate of Wills, and other interesting personal and domestic events, which will be rendered available for 
reference by complete Indexes. It also affords a valuable medium for announcements respecting Heirs-at-Law | 
and Next of Kin, Changes of Surname, &c., &c. | 

Registration Fee: Births or Baptisms, 2s 6d; Marriages, Deaths, or other announcements, not exceeding six 


lines, 5s, 
Westminster: NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Parliament street. 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY , 
1. The CHURCH of ENGLAND By 
Bonamy Price. ; By Professor 
2. The POETRY of LANDSCAPE, By ¢t , 
St. John Tyrwhitt. a oo 
3. MANUALS of FAMILY PRAYERS. By 
of Canterbury. me By the Dom 
4, CHARLES DICKENS. By George Stott 
5. EDWARD STILLINGFLEET and his « , 
‘a SS ire By Principal Tulloch, i = oe. 
6. SOME REMARKS on the PHYSIQUE of the RU 
_ POPULATION. By the Rev. C. Mecivele Dre 
7. VICEREGAL SPEECHES and EPISCOPAL VOTES 
in the IRISH PARLIAMENT. Part I. By W 
Mazivre Brady, D.D. ats 
8. The ALTERNATION of SCIENCE and in ' 
HISTORY. By J. T. K, - oe I 
9. NOTICES of BOOKS, 








Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
1. POEMS. Small Svo, 9s. 
2. MAUD: and other Poems. Small 8yo, 53. 
3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 
4, The PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8yo, 5s. 
5. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 73. 
6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s, 
7. SELECTION from the ABOVE WORKS. 


Square Svo, 5s. 


The Duke of Argyll. 


PRIMEVAL MAN. 


Crown 8yo, 4s 6d [Vert week, 


Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 


CHIEFLY ON CHURCH SUBJECTS. j 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


W. R. S. Ralston. 


KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. 


With Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
THE 


TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 


A New Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and au 
Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes 


2 vols. crown Syvyo, 123, 


J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6. 


Sarah Williams (Sadie). 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 


A Legacy of Verse. 
With a Memoir by E. H. PLUMPTRE, ™.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


John W. Kaye. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 


Popular Edition. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 63 each 
Vol. I. Lord CORNWALLIS—Sir JOHN MALCOLM 
—MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

[Vo ready 


Menella Bute Smedley. 


POEM S&S. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


Robert Buchanan. 
1. LONDON POEMS. Crown &vo, 5s. 
2 IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVERBURN. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
3. UNDERTONES. Crown 8vo, 5s 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





-A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. 
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MR. BROWNING'S NEW POEM 
Ready this day, Volume IIL, feap. 8vo, 7s Gd. 


THE RING AND 


THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


(To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes.) 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, demy Syo, 10s 6d. 


CULTURE 


AND ANARCHY: 


AN ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with a Preface and Alterations. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


Ready this day. 


THE IRISH 


SKETCH 


BOOK: 


AND 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 


CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 


Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











——_ 
——— 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 1s. Monthly. Illustrated. 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS.—Character-Portrait Illustration of Mr. Dickens in his 
New Reading, by Alfred Thompson. See TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for February, 
now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHER'S NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


Now ready. EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sio Francisco from Sabari to the 
Sea. By Captain Richarp F. Burion, F.R.GS, &. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Illustrations and Maps. 

7 < 4 

The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various 


Published and Original Sources, by WYNFoRD HAWKINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
[/n the press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, at all Libraries, 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


By C. I. 


[Ready this day. 





Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Winiiam Brack, 


Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. (Yearly ready. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. 


In 2 vols. 


[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 2s, EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway stall in the Kingdom. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 

The ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 

Miss FORRESTER. SWORD and GUWN. 


Now ready, price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 


The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. 


Rvsseti, LL.D. 


7 7 7 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by Epwunp YATES. 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue cloth, gilt, are now 
ready, price 8s each. Cases for binding may be had of the Publishers, price 1s 6d 
each. All the back numbers are kept in stock, and may be had at the Oftice, or of 
any Bookseller. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine strect, Strand. 


By W. H. 


Dr. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The 26th Edition, in crown 8vo, price 19s 6d, cloth. 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified 

J and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. By P. M. RocEt, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &. 

_“A most useful manual of reference to | entire train of thought with its ramifica- 
aid the memory and render its resources | tions being exhibited in orderly survey; 
of language instantly available. A glance | thereby not only facilitating the labour 
at a page of this ‘Thesaurus’ may often | of composition, but adding greatly to its 
Save much time and mental effort; an | force and accuracy.”"—John Bull, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
PPYRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Birmingham Meeting, 1565, 
Edited by ANDREW EpcGar, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* The Volume for 1859, price 16s, the Volumes for 1560, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1866, aud 1867, price 12s. each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s, may also be had 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, 
Original Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 64, cloth. 
Gi EEe ENTLY CHRONOLOGIC, being a Complete System 
kK) of Ancient and Modern Chronology: Introductory Lessons on Dates in 
genera]: Chronology before Christ; Chronology after Christ; Chronology neces- 
sary in the Study of Ecclesiastical History; Dates connected with Science and 
Literature ; Chronology for the History of France ; Dates useful to Artists; Dates 
useful to Musicians; Dates useful in the Medical Profession; Dates of the History 
of the East Indies; General Chronological Table contained in Familiar Sentences, 
By Mrs. GEORGE SLATER. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 


*,* An Edition revised by the Author of “Amy Herbert,” 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 12mo, pp. 166, price Half-a-Crown. 
rmuk PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 
the sanction of the Head Masters, and now in use in all the Nine Schools 
named in H.M.'’s Commission, viz., Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter House. 

“ The * Public School Latin Primer’ we | reflectire powers; and such an influence 
have reasons for believing to be the best | cannot fail to invest the dry subject of 
Latin grammar ever produced in this | grammar with an interest most beneficial 
country,..... Ve have now a School Latin | to the stadent’s progress. The Primer 
Grammar eminently fitted to strengthen | has succeeded in its aim in the opinion of 
alike the young mind as weli as the | all unprejudiced judges.”"—London Revie, 
young memory, by its appeal to the 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA. Part I. First Series of EXERCISES 
adapted to the above, by the same Editor, 2s 6d. 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA. Part II. Second Series of EXERCISES, 
adapted to the above, by the same Editor, 3s 6d, 

KEY to the EXERCISES in “ Subsidia Primaria,” both Parts, price 
5s, supplied to Instructors only on application. 

KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER; or, First Latin Lessons, 
adapted to the * Public School Latin Primer,” price 2s. 

KENNEDY'S CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, containing all that 
is necessary to lead Boys up to the * Public Schoo! Latin Primer,” price Is, 

(Just ready. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











— CONTRACTS for the SUPPLY of COALS, 

COKE, TURF, CANDLES, and KINDLING WOOD in GREAT BRITAIN. 

War OrrFices, Pall Mall, London, 8.W., January 21, 1869. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Secretary of State for War is prepared to 
receive Tenders for the supply of Coals, Coke, Turf, Candles, and Kindling Wood at 
the various Barrack stations in Great Britain, for a period of Twelve Mouths, from 
the Ist April next. 

Tenders will not be entertained unless made upon the proper Printed Form, which 
may be obtained with every requisite information, upon application at this Office, or 
to the various Barrack Masters, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock each day, 
Sundays excepted. 

The Tenders must be sent to this Office, addressed to the Director of Contracts, 
marked on the outside “Tender for Coals,” &c., on or before Thursday, 11th 
February, 1869, after which day no Tender will be received. 

The Secretary of State for War reserves the right of rejecting any or all of the 


Tenders. 
THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 
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NEW WORKS. 
MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 


No. CCCCLXX., price 2s 6d. 
A VOICE from the COLONIES on the 
The TWO COMETS of the YEAR; COLONIAL QUESTION, 
1868, By R. A. Proctor, B.A.,{| MILMAN’S ANNALS of St. PAUL'S 
S. | CATHEDRAL. 
|} WILLIAM MORRIS and MATTHEW 
ARNOLD: a Letter from a Hermitage. 
A VISIT to LA CREUSE. By T. E. 


FRASER 


CHINESE GORDON. 


“WHO LASTS WINS 

BRITISH MERC HANT ‘SE: AMEN. By | 
a Commander, R.N.— 

The STAR of JUSTIC z | Cliffe Leslie. 

JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Merchant The CESSION of GIBRALTAR. 
Prince.—Chaps, I. to III. MODERN PREACHING, 


aa y Y > bh ra Of r r 2 
. I ‘HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 263, 
JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. : 
CONTENTS. * 
1. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES ITI. 
2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS of the BAR. 
3, CAESARIAN ROME. 
4. TRENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
5. The LEGEND of TELL and RUTLL 
6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
7. ae JAN MIL MAN'S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S. 
8. TER'S ANNALS of RURAL BE oa AL. 
® GENERAL LYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
10, Mr. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. The NEW MIN ISTRY. 


MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN, in Letters 
and from Recollections. By his Wipow. Second Edition, with Five 
Portraits and Two Woodcuts, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s, 


PPHIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. 5. 
FORTESCUEF, M.P., On the STATE of IRELAND. By JOHN Earn 
RUSSELL, K.G. Svo, price 2s 6d, 


Hist MY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD III. By WratAM LONGMAN, Author of “Lectures on the 
History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward IL.” With 

2 vols. 8vo, price 23s. 


Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, 
ND from the 


HE HISTORY of ENGLA 
ACCESSION of JAMES II, By Lord MAcAuLay. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. post 8vo, £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, 48s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


RITICAL and HISTORICAL 


contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By Lord MACAULAY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
TRAVELLER'S EDITION, in 1 vol., 21s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


LO D MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 
lated from: the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. COLERIDGE, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols, post 8yo, with Portrait, 21s. 


RE IMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN. By Ettse Potko, Translated by LADY WALLACE. With 
Post Svo, with Portrait and View, 








ESSAYS 


additional Letters to English Correspondents, 
price 10s 6d. 
HE? NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and [slington. By WILLIAM 
Howitt. Square crown 8vo, with many Woodcuts, (On February 9. 
OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By George Norton. Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time. with 


2 copious Index. Svo. [/n a few days, 


THe POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description 
of Man and Nature in the Aretie and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. 
GEORGE HARTWIG, 8vyo, with many Illustrations, 21s. 
TH EK FEMALL GLORY. By Awrtiony 
STAFFORD, Fourth Edition, with Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations 
(1635), Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY. Feap. Svo, 10s 6d. 


Y OUATT on the HORSE. Revised and en- 


larged by W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


HE THE¢ DR Y of OCULAR DEFECTS and 
f SPECTACLES, Translated from the German of Dr. H. SCHEFFLER, 
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LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. 
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